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“TAKE THE CHILD to [rg MOTHER. WHY DO YOU HESITATE IN OBEYING YOUR MISTRESS?”* 


Hs iF AWFUL WIFE . ao floor was spread with East India matting, 
, an 


in a corner of the chamber stood a couch 
shaded with clouds of delicate lace and clad in 
Or, Myra, the Child of Adoption. | Stow white even to the floor A great easy-| 


Ma hea) chair, covered with chaste dimity stood close: 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, by the bed, and pate ood 3 oe couch, ' 
——see snow white also, save where the soft rose tints 

CHAPTER I. i 


of an inner curtain, light and silken, broke 
¢ MOTHER AND CHILD, through the waves of showy gossamer that 

THE windows were all open, but shaded fold | flowed over it. Upon the ‘pillow-of this pretty 
after fold with muslin transparent as dew-drops | couch lay a bouquet of flowers tied loosely by an 
and showy as the drifts of a summer cloud, | azure-colored ribbon and more beautiful still a 


- and tho b 


— 


sleep’ infant, with one 
torn Sek t-plossore. on_ its 


hand 
ittle bosom and its 
eweet lips parted smilingly, as a bud uncloses to the 


resting Ike @ 


warm sunbeam. There, in its snowy nest, with the 
fragrant flowers sending their breath in and out 
through the misty draperies, and half-‘smothered in 
delicate lace, lay the utiful infant; and a little 
way off, upon the larger couch, reposed another 
being in the first bud and bloom of womanly beauty, 
not asleep, but with her large eyes wandering ten- 
derly toward the infant, and from that to a bouquet 
of orange blossoms and moss-roses that, feebly 

d in her. delicate fingers, was yet falling 
apart and dropping its blossoms over the counter- 

AD 


pane, 

An air of gentle languor lay upon this young 
creature, and there was something more than that 
affectionate tenderness with which a mother regards 
her young child, in the look that she, from time to 
time, cast upon the slumbering infant—a shade of 
sadness, that but for her feeble state, might havo 
taken the strength of passionate regret, seemed 
ready to break from her eyes in a flood of tears, 
whenever they dwelt longer than usual upon the 
babe. But when her grief was ready to break forth, 
she would allow her eyes to droop toward the flow- 


. ers that seemed to have some pleasant association 


connected with their fragrance, and a sweet smile— 

not the less sweet that there was sadness in it—would 

pat her lips while a faint sigh floated through 
em. 

All at once the infant began to nestle in its crib, 
and opening its large brown eyes, turned them on 
the recumbent female. As if her tears lay so near 
the surface as to require only this motion to set 
them flowing, the y mother, as she encountered 
the infantile glance, shuddered faintly, and large 
drops gat’ in aoe and fell one by one over 
her full but pale cheeks, 

_“T must not look at it, I must not learn to love it 
so,” she mured, turning her head away, and 

uding her tearful eyes with one hand. “‘ Ah! why 
should I, a mother so young, and with husband like 
him, always find every feeling, every impulse 
shackled as it springs from my heart? _Why was 
there no one to shield my youth from the blight, 


that I feel, too surely, will cling around me to the | 


The infant hegan to ery, and there came into the | 
room a colored woman, tall and with that superb | 
luxuriance of form that so frequently character- | 


izes the dusky-hued women of the South, She 


‘approached the crib and took the child in her arms, 


hushing it with a sort of cajoling attempt at tender- 
ness, that to annoy the young mother nota 


little. a 

“Give the babe to me!’ she said, feebly reaching 
forth her arms. 

“Better not, better not, missus,” replied the 
woman, pressing her full lips upon the velvet cheek 


the unha mother felt all too keenly. 
said last mg 
aby not left to fret her so much.” 

“Fret me! my child fret.me! Give it to me, T say,” 
cried the young mother so passionately that the 
color broke over her pale check, like the» abrupt 
opening of a rosebud. “It is cruel, it is unkind 
thus to keep a babe from its mother’s bosom. He 
never ordered it, I know well enough it is not his 
wish that I should be tortured in this manner.” 
. “Take the child to its mother. Why do you hesi- 
tate in obeying your mistress?” cried a firm and 
ananisysalee fromthe door; and with his lofty step 
somewhat subdued, a gentleman entered the cham- 
ber, whose air of authority awed the negress at once. 
‘He approached the young female, who had started 
pen gk up from his pillow, with every manifesta- 
tion of deep tenderness in his voice and manner, 
- “Have you been waiting for me, Zulima?” he 
asked, bending down to kiss the fair forehead of his 
wife. “Twas Kept longer than usual at the counting- 
~house this morning.” 


n 2 | and with her child folded to 
resting on her bosom—a most unnatural be tid as | 

urse | 
t that young missus must be kept quiet, _ 


“Oh! I knew that you would be here soon,” re- 

lied the young wife, taking his hand between both 

ersand kissing it with a ee ee of onate ten- 
derness that thrilled thro her feeble frame, till, 
in ha weak state, excess of feeling became almost 
pain, 

‘What! because lI scattered my path to your bed- 
side with the flowers you aaa wastlog?” was 
the smiling reply, 

“They were welcome and very sweet, for th 1d. 
me that you were soon to follow,” said the youn 
wife, gath eri the scattered flowers together with 
her hand. “See! your little daughter has kept hers 
in better condition. She is not old enough to tear 
eich: ae to pieces the moment they come within 

“Like her mother, ha! Zulima!”’ said the gentle- 
man, shaking his head, but smiling fondly oi the 
time. _ “‘ She must have more patience and less pride 
than : her mother, this pretty child—or she will 


“As unfortunate and as unhappy as her mother 
has been,” said the young wife, Hee her eyes filled 
with tears, 

‘“‘T only hope she will be as lovely and as innocent, 
whatver her lot may prove, and as truly beloved 
Zulima,” he added, after a moment’s pause; an 
with an expression of deep feeling, mingled with a 
shade of sadness, the proud husband gazed upon 
his wife and child till the tears clouded own fine 
eyes. 

For a moment there was silence between the hus- 
band and wife. Both were gazing upon the infant, 
and both were occupied with thoughts where pain 
and tenderness were almost equally blended. Pride, 
stern and lofty Bia, tinged the sweet current of his 
reflections, ‘and she—impulsive gone creature— 
thought of nothing but her sufferings, her passionate 
love for him, and of the beautiful child she was 
sheltering 4 3 her bosom with one fairy arm, from 
which she had impatiently flung back the loose 
sleeve of her night-dress, asif detesting the delicate 


| lawn for coming between her and that little i 


“You will not send her away!’ said the yo 
creature, lifting her eyes to the face of her husban 
which was becoming more and more thoughtful 
Sach aa Nile “ Ah! if you knew how much I love 

er 

“T know—I know, Zulima,” said the husband, in- 
terrupting the beautiful pleader with an accent 
which, though not unkind, told how the slightest op- 

csition chafed his proud nature. ‘ It is natural. 
ou must love the child; who could help it? But do 
ro not love me better?—do you not love its future 
ame? its father’s fame—your own reputation, well 
enough to relinquish her for a time?” 

“T have thought of it all—I know what the world 
will say of me--but I cannot give her up—indeed, in- 
deedI cannot.’”’ The young.mother rose in the bed, 
er bosom with one aes 


cast the other round the proud man’s neck, and’ 


drew his face down until it touched theinfant, as she 
covered his forehead with kisses. ‘ You will keep 
us both—you will not take my child from me!” 
““Zulima, it must be,” said the husband, drawing 
ently back, and freeing himself from her fond em- 
race, while his fine features bespoke the terrible 
pain which it cost him ft) 9¢ firm. ‘ While the man 
who has once claimed you for his wife remains un- 
panied I cannot acknowledge you mine, legally 
innocently mine, as in the sight of Heaven you are. s4 
‘ue ag eet Bed na the ib ee ny as it 
kes. I will submit to reproach—to suspicion—an 
thing—but leave my child--never!® 5: . 
“Zulima!”’ was the firm and almost reproachful 
reply; ‘do you think.your reputation is separato 
from mine? Shall I cast a stain upon my wife which 
no after time can efface, and then produce her, 
wronged and sullied to spaicay? Listen to me, Zuli- 
ma; cease weeping and listen! The man is yet alive 
who has called -you wife—” ; 
. ow—I know!” cried the poor young creature, 
shu from head to foot, and burying her face 


Map, 


5 pee ore 


ES a 


_ couch, 


ae ee ee Sve ~~. . ne ac 
7s. 2 , 


ie 


HIS LAWFUL WIFE. 8 


in the pitiows3 “oh, say no more! 

child but spare vols ds subject!” 
Sigh 

then it 


you it is not. as me as to you?” 
How painful it was might be guessed by the color- 

less cheeks 

lips while he was s 


I will give up the 


Id 
vile man, 


confidenc: pronged our loye—"” 
Ni “hid no es him—I was ‘a child— 
ew not what love was!” broke in passionate 
murmurs from the pillow where Zulima’s face was 
buried, “Do not say I loved that man!” 
3 My peor wife! 


5k became the 
Gr. He wronged 


: know that you did not love 
him. know quite as well that poe) do love me. 
Look up, sweet child! I would ‘give worlds that 
I could speak of all ¢ without distressing you 
thus, Bear with me only a minute longer. My 
pals, Bee JS t© reconcile you, if possible, to the 


- “Iwill listen,” replied the tort 

“I Enow oe ira ties ured young mother. 

ivkigr tokio he be pr fee while his 
that you 

this truth f n. 


was made known. Of all this TI 


€ was 


oughly convinced before Yip became my wife; but 


until this man is eonyicte 


which to me is a sacred truth? 
of his previous Marriage is thus ublicly substan- 


tiated, can I proclaim the union which has made me | 


more than happy? Zulima, Iam a 
sitive to public opinion—careful o: 


the world. Were a breath of suspicion to rest upon 
the fame of my wife, I should never be happ ain, 
You are young—supposed to be unmarried—livin 


here under the roo: 


one ention, is alone in my confidence. In a few 
mont mai 


am causin: =say, that 


to have little one sent from you for a season— 
Y for a season.” 


was all in vain 
e tears gushed like shattered diamonds through the 
thick and silky lashes, and she grasped the counter- 
pane nervously with one hand. in 


to foree back that i her, 
— youn, mother! che pelt with the ao oy 


which is like a was not partin 
from her child fora season, but forever. : d 


You will give a! our 
and without all this bitter 


bling lips. 

The usband turned away; his limbs trembled, 
his ores were blinded with moisture, and the weight 
of that little babe seemed to bend and sway his 
strong frame, as if he had been areed. He looked 
back pon the mother. There she lay, the wet eye- 
lids closed and quivering—her white lips pressed 
together, and so pale, that but for the agitation of 
her features she might have seemed stricken dead in 
the midst of her anguish. He returned to the 


“ Zulima, would you kiss the ‘babe before it goes?” 
ae dare not} e not.”’ broke from thobe pela 


ulima. Let us speak of it this once, and | 
shall be banished our lips forever. “think 


and the quivering of that proud man’s | 
i dupe and | 


home the moment | 


| not 


; Bhowy patches prroagh vines and trees 
you were deceived by this | 


| washed room of the slave dwelling this 


; then Zulima held back her sobs, for his fdot- 
a spank departing—a door closed—husband and 
child both were gone. Then the mother’s 
broke forth, her aoe were flung upward, her quiv- 


ering hands clasped 1 together—a moment and 

hey fell hea: upon the o: flowers that still 
littered the Dad, crushing thent in her utter insensi- 
bility. Y 


CHAPTER 
THE FALSE FRIEND, 

Tren, while the Young wife lay so pale and deathly 
there stole toward the bed that negro woman, who 
bent down till the bright Madras *kerchief et 
her forehead mingled with the chestnut tresses tha 
lay scattered over the shoulder and bosom of the 
sufferer. She listened a moment, asif to make her- 
self quite certain that what seemed so deathly was 

death itself, and then glided from the chamber, 


- The negress stole softly through the open hall, and 

. into a spacious garden; a row of small white build- 
ings stood at the further extremity, fleaming in 
t embow- 


ered that portion o 
the 
his 
be 
a little white- 


male slave whom he had placed—a dark —in th 
bedchamber of that —— ess young wife With is 
face close to one of the four panes o: that ad- 


ee the thick foliage, nearer and nearer to the 
den w 


news from the sick-chamber, 


| dwelling, and sat down before her master, full of 


t, for my sake, you will submit 


graded class. 

“Well, Louisa,” said the master, with a show of 
careless indifference, for he was of cool and subtle 
temperament, with passions slow and piartgpe: 8 
but all the more grasping for the deliberation, 
which, like well-trained hounds, were let free 
from the leash of his strong will; “ , Louisa, how 
is the lady this ae . 

“Oh, she am about de same, Massa Ross—no édan- 
ger of her going off dis bout anyhow,” replied the 
negress, turning her head on one side and m: a 
palm-leaf fan before her face, with an air of gelf- 


| conceit that made her auditor smile, spite of his pre- 


;' occupation, 


“She just had a little fainting spell when I come 
out, but it won't last long—no danger!” ' 


“Has she had any visitors this morning—has he 
been there, Louisa?” 


Dar, now, you ask me dat, Massa tect just as if 


he didn't come ebery morning of him life. 

“Then he has been there,” rejoined the man, | 
‘‘and left her fainting. Tell me, Louisa—oh, here is 
the popoleon ripe t ce eg Mokes oan tad 

z at am something like Mass y - 
a corner of her handker- 
“ Yes, he was 


There, 
the negress tied the gold in 
chief, and thrust it into her bosom. 
there a long time.” 

‘ ty saherrun ie 
me th 


' how its exquisite 
pathos, its touching digni fescs the 
vulgar mind and coarse speech of thatslave w man! 

Ross listened to it all, his face changing with every 
sentence; for, with only that coarse witness, he did 


1 his features with 


> 


“* 


a fiend was in the smile that curle 


fire course, 


have’ 


as) 
i 

‘firm and classical beauty of his mouth, 

_ spoke volumes of suff 


4 


the dissimulation. that had become 4 habit. He 
listened, and ashe felt, thus the evil man looked. 
When the woman ceased speakin; me geyeten of 
ip. 

““And he was gf ey ee of her caresses, 
spite of hertears, I knew that it would beso. Heis 
not a man to waver, having once taken a resolution 
—but the child, Louisa? I have recommended a 
woman gee river to take charge of it, but you, 
my good uisa, must still be its nurse. It seems & 
feeble little thing; do you not think so, Louisa?” 

“Feeble! Lor a massa! No; it’s the best-natured. 
healthy little thing I ever see,’ was the reply, and 
ey gitated her palm-leaf fan with considerable 

olence, ; 

“But away from you, Louisa, with some one less 
| sansa it may become sickly in a very little time you 

now.” 

“Sure enough!” and Louisa half suspended the 
action of her fan, as she fell into a fit of profound 
contemplation. 

“With you to give it medicine and superintend, 
if it were il, I should feel ye safe,”’ said 
and a strange, fiendish smile ae over his lips. 

I should come and see you very 


n, 

“Oh! you would. Well, den, I haven’t nothing to 

Bay bated going with the baby.” 

“Wherever I send you, Louisa?” 

& Well, yes, I don’t care, if it isn’t so far off that 

ou can’t come once a week or so to see us, Massa 
ss; but I won't go far, now I tell you.” 

“Well, now, go to your charge. d will see you 
ain, to-morrow.” ? 

@ negr arose, and with an insolent twist of 
her head to the left shoulder, stood in the doorway 
fanning herself. ; 

“Well,” said Ross, impatiently, ‘‘ well, what are 
you waiting for now?” 

**Dis pieg@e of gold in my bosom, Massa Ross,” 
and the n placed a plump ebony hand upon 
her heart, is ‘gun beginning to feel lone- 


some.’ 

“Oh! [Thad forgotten; here, here.” ' 

Louise drew for.h the pocket handkerchief 
yc Fare its embroidery and exquisite lace, mus' 

een purloined from her mistress, and a sec- 

ond Napoleon was nested in- her bosom. 

‘“*Stop,” said Ross, as she was going out; “you 
said that the lady was fainting—that he took ‘the 
child forth in his arms. Where is it now?” 


TESS 
* Tt 


iY. 
There he is now. Go back into the room, Louisa 
0 back!” Ross seized his hat as he spoke, and 
h a grove of 
t, and takin, 
into that par 
Mr. Clark. The 


He was very pole, 
nter- 


toward him. : ; 
“Tt is over, my friend; it is all over,” he said, 
ing the hand which Ross extended, and wring- 
ee Phere, "A smile, full of proud anguish, broke the 
and his eyes 


ering. 
t is over? Wheat had happened?” a 


"cot BT starting and turning almost as white as 
. 


My wife! my child!” 
What of them? what has happened to them, my 


friend?” 

“Nothing but that which was inevitable. But, | 
Zulima, my poor, poor wife! 1t would wring your 
heart to sce how she suffers from the separation ' 
from her child,” 


“But the child; is it yet with her?” 


, will attend to him at once. 


eee 


ting his hand. “Do 


though his soul was burning 
why t 


through the rave. soil should so profoun 


g rid 
l- 
tate his benefactor. The sound grew distant, and 
died away before anoter word was s ken, then 
= k turned toward his false friend, his nerves 
hitherto drawn to their most rigid tension relaxed, 
eye met the gaze with which Ross wag 
curiously regarding him with an appeal for Sympa- 
ait pe ree pare ag ema stone, , 
he sai 
childs gout d, a broken voice. ‘* My 
“Your ¢ one? when, where?” cri Ross, 
fearfully Beccitade “Surely you have pe oe he 
infant from its mother so abruptly—and—and with- 
one ci Rl mean without informing your best . 


“That carriage—you heard it—bore awa: i- 
ma’s child!” said the unhappy father, houietaile 
tise has it po tf With whom is it 

) 

“It is placed with one whom I have long kno 
the noble and childless wife of an old andl deat 
friend. Myra willbe to them as an own child, fill T° 


en el pale a 
nd may I not know the people, and the place?” 
inquired the false friend. “The child of bene- 
factor is dear to me as my own.” ail 

“T have pledged myself to secrecy in this. It was ° 
the desire of my friend,” repeated Mr. Clark; “ but 
for that you should know every thing. All this con- 
cealment will soon be over; a few weeks and this 
man must be sentenced. Then wife and child shall 
take possession of their home before the world. In 
this you canhelp me. Ican not well appear in per- 
son to press forward this man’s conviction, but you, _ 
my friend, will use every effort to relieve me thon 


er 

this painful position? My 

more than To” Y poor wife scarcely suffers 
“IT will do every thing that you desire. Indeed, the 


commonest gratitude should insure that,” said Ross 
bee Tin gaa hand, but, with restless any 
‘ ma, , 
the ity py order nner, Shall I set out for 
“No, n0; seek your wife first; tell her to comfort 
my poor Zulima. I can not see her now; without 
wishing to reg’oach me, she could not helpit. I tell 
you, Ross, I would rather encounter a squadron of 
armed men than the look of those soft eyes, as they 
followed her child this morning, when I took it from 
her. It was theglance of a wounded fawn, as we 
nays oe eee enes upon the hunter,” 
will see Iny wife at once,” replied Ross, unable 
with all his duplicity to conquer the disappointment 
that was consuming him; ‘ then I will depart for the 


city, and make a stro i si 
= hh tral mg effort to bring De Gramnges 

“Itis strange,” said Mr. Clark; “ but some influ- 
ence that Ican not fathom seems to keep back this 
man’s sentence. The court, as if it were trifling © 
with his case only to perpetuate my troubles, keeps 
putting off his sentence from da: day with cruel 
pertinacity. But now I am resolved that it shall be 


more prompt; ‘this hidden influence must and shall 


Keg oe pees 
ss listened to the first portion of this s hh. 
with acold and crafty exnfle hanes and deepening — 
about his mouth, but at the close this smile died 
away, and with it every vestige of color—his eyes 
wandered pi, from object to object, avoiding - 
Lag of aes Sperm Beton when Hr. Clar: 
ave § n again, he fo e habitual 

deference of his mamner and interrupted him, 

Have no trouble about this man, De Grainges; I 
The cause of this unac- 


~~ 


7 Something 


~eSS is involved, no 


-the city. He took 


— bac de tee Yh. Pood 


ig His LAWFOL Wik. 5 


countable delay ip tie court shall be ascertained and 
remedied. Now 


at I see how deeply your happi- 
effort shall be wanting on my - 
part to bring the trial toan issue. To this end, I 
taust start for the city at once,” 
Pe el held out his hand, and grasped that of his 
‘on, 


“Accomplish this for me, Ross, and no being ever 
lived more grateful than I shall be,” said the gener-" 
ous “T depend on you,” 


apt most positively,” was the emphatic re- 


By, wringing the hand 


! the negro was 
y nie eens forth a mtg, Ray its repository, 
reame w fe) i ing: 

pin his hand: . ‘p , and with a riding 
he said, laying the 

whip over the gleek a force "eh taade 
the old fellow startinto something resembli haste; 
be t did not satisfy the 


whi 
‘66 


e, flung it over the 
, and set his teeth firmly together, ashe buckled 

the girth. Sharp} ordering thes en out of his way, 
horse and - toward the 


i i 2 moment he 
was out of sight, the meh epinted animal was put to 
the top of his speed, and horse and man flew like 
lightning along the road, 


At each turn of the road Ross would lean forward 
on his saddle and take a new survey of the distance, 
muttering his disappointment in half-gasped gen- 


a as he sped along, 


nothing, nothing. Ha! that is 
cart. Wh i 
know who 
last!’ 


, Over which his eye ran like 
Triage at all resembling 
cont a to him as that 
ng charge away, 
Ata slow pace, but with his ake 2 Oe with 
his former hot Speed, Ross rode into 
i & circuitous route, to his own 
counting house, and held a long consultation with a 
young man whom he found there, This lasted sev- 


eral hours; and then the two walked arm-in-arm to- 
ward the city prison. 


CHAPTER It, 
UNEXPECTED VISITORS, 
Tirroucs the gloomy labyrinths of this prison the 


a tune oye as a gon 
paniment by playfully dashing a huge iron ke 
which he held in one hand, against Yactiaar of same 
prisoner’s cell, «milin grimly as he heard the poor 
inmate spring forward, in the vain hope that some 
friend had come to break the gloom of his bondage. 
From time to time, the two visitors seemed to study 
this man’s face with close Scrutiny; and as some 
new manifestation of character broke forth in his 
Inanner or his song, they would exchange glances 
that were full of meaning. 

“Offer him gold!” whispered Rogs 
ion; “say that it is for his trouble; 
by the manner in which he 


to his compan- 
we can judge 
. Teceives it.” 
True,” was the emphatic but whispered reply, 
“it will be a sure test.” 

The officer paused at the 
placed his key in the lock. 

. 


‘ 


entrance of a cell, and 


“This is De Grainges’s ; 


cell, gentlemen ; how long will you wish to stay with 
him?” 


will 
“We may wish to remain so long that you 
suffer some inconvenience,” said Ross’s companion, 
dropping his hand into a pocket with that easy grace 
which renders the most singular acts, of some men. 

rfectly naturalin their seeming. ‘‘Here is some- 
Thitie to repay the trouble we may occasion. 

The turnkey reached forth his hand eagerly for 
the silver coin which he supposed the stranger was 
about to offer him, but when he saw a bright piece 
of gold glittering in his palm, the sudden joy of his 
heart broke with a sort of gloating ferocity oyer his 
face, and with a low chuckle he folded his other 
hand over the gold, and began to rub the palms to- 
gether, with the coin between them in a warm clasp, 
as if he itp Leite to infuse r e portion of the 

recious metal in is Own person. 
* Ross and his eompanion had bah Fore within the 
cell, and thus, clouded with semi-darkness them- 
ease watched a Ser one a was fully re- 
vealed in the broadly-lighted corri or. d 
“It will do,” w: a Ross, smiling; “it will 


do. : 
“Yes,” said the other, thoughtfully;.“ he ‘is, one 


; upidity that himself 
had tempted; and so it was. He di A 
he him 


f and the man he tempted lay 
Sout each sefupon his integrity, But the 
n despised the lesser sincerely, and sighe, that~ 
human nature could be so degraded. §o all = 
over the world. Those who shroud their crimes ii 
urple and fine linen ever do and ‘ver will look 
own with benign contempt on those 0 fold lesser 
crimes scantily in poverty and rags; SO scantily that 
the world sees them ag they are, coarse rude and M 


laring. : 
B Thus, shaking their heads and sighing over the - oe 
degeneracy of the human heart, these two arch-vil- . 
lains entered the cell of De Grainges, the bigamist 
bere = the officer without to gloat over his piece of 


A tall man, pale from confinement, and yet p 


tlemen in appearance, arose courteou and plae ‘ 
the chair, th which ie had been sity fr, for ss a 
The cell contained but two seats, and the priso: , 

stood up with his arms folded, and leaning in a posi-- , 


gentlemen, ‘Said the prisoner, 

sad voice—“you have doubtless come to | 

tell me that the time of my sentence has arrived?” ' 
“No,” said Ross; “that would be a painful task, £ 

and one from which we are happily 


fore this is incomprehensible,” ; 

“To you, perhaps, but not tous. You have strong 
friends outside; those who have done some: in 
keeping back the sentence, and may do more—ob- | 
tain, for instance, a new trial.” 
“To what end!” questioned the prisoner, “Tam | 
guilty, I have confessed it. In the wild eee of: 

& passion that was never equaled in the heart of ry 
man, I married the most confiding and lovely crea- 4 ~ 
ture that ever lived. The fraud was detected. My 
wife—my living wife forced herself into the heme 
| where I had sheltered aL falsely-worbride. Zulin ; 
| would not love the v who had wronged her. “a 


~~ 
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——. 


She left me; and without her I care very little 
whether it is toa Pete or a grave.” 

“But what if Zulima loved you yet? What if she 
only desired thatin this trial your right to her could 
be established?” 

The prisoner shook his head. 

“TI only say,” continued Ross, ‘if this were the 
case; if a new trial were granted, if there was no 
lack of funds to pave the way through court, would 
you not, having a new trial, suppress the Pata of 
this former marriage? Might not your wife herself 
be persuaded to aid in clearing you?” 

“No,” — the prisoner, firmly. ‘It could not 
be. My e hee me with that strong hate 
which is born of baffled passion. Zulima ceased to 
love me.” 

“Because she believed her marriage unlawful,” 
said Ross. 

“It was unlawful. Ihave acknowledged it a 
and again. Zulima had nothing left—nothing but 
her freedom from the man that had wronged her to 
hope for. I would not deprive her of that,” 

“ And if the means were before you? If youcould 
obtain a new trial, this first marriage, you are cer- 
tain, would be proven against you?” 

“tam very certain,” replied the prisoner. 

‘‘Remember, if they fail to prove the first mar- 
riage, you are free forever, and Zulima is your lawful 
wife. Is net this worth an effort?” 

The unhappy man clasped his hands, and for a 
moment there broke through his sad eyes a luster 
that was perfectly dazzling. 

“Worth an effort!” he said. ‘‘Oh, Heavens! 1 


. would die but to see her look upon me again with 


love for a single moment.” 

“Then why not make the effort?” . 

“Because I know that Zulima has ceased to love 
me. She is young, beautiful. I feel that she has 
brought me here, not for revenge, but that herself 
may attain honorable freedom. I would not raise 
my hand to\thwart her in the just object.” 

r he two \men looked anxiously at each other. 
the 


were astounded by the strange magnanimity 
of the prisoner. : 

“T tell you,” said Ross, pane this thing can 
be brought about. Your counsel have seen the wit- 
nesses. Gold is a potent agent. Even your wife 
yields; she will not appear. You can be cleared 
of this charge; you can claim Zulima as your lawful 
wife. We pledge ourselves to accomplish all that 
we have proposed,” 

“Gentlemen, you seem kind, and I thank you; 
but I know that ‘the wrong which I inflicted on ‘tha 
young irl has been followed by hér aversion; she 

as told me so. She is not my lawful wife; with- 
out her love—her firm, earnest love, I would not 
claim herif she were. All that she desires is free- 
dom; that she shall have, though it cost my life in- 


- stead of a few years’ imprisonment.” . 


Ross arose and went into the corridor, where he 
conversed in a low voice and very earnestly with the 
turnkey, Meantime the prisoner sat down in the. 
empty chair, and Burying his face in his hands, 
3eemed to be lost in bitter thought. When Ross 
returned he arose and stood up, but his face was 
haggard, and he seemed to suffer much from the 
struggle that had been aroused in his breast. 

es hen you are determed not to claim a new 


“T am,” was the reply. 


“Perhaps it is as well; but we are the friends | 


of Zulima, She suffers, she shrinks from the 
thought of your imprisonment, This new appeal 
ma; impossible, but there is another way. Your 

has done all for Zulima that can be accom- 


° plished; it sets her free. Now she would give that 


0 you, which your self-devotion will secure to her— 
freedom. To-night, De Grainges, the means of es- 
cape will be provided; at daybreak, to-morrow, a 
vessel sails for Europe; you must become one of her 
passengers."” 

“And does she desire this?’ asked the prisoner, 


aroused all at once from the stubborn resolve of © 


self-sacrifice that had possessed him. 

““She does; we are her messengers.” 

“To-night--this ig sudden! and she desired it? 
She deems the trial that has taken place sufficient 
for her emancipation from the hateful bonds that 
made her mine? You are certain of this?” 

“Most ce id 

‘“* And the means of escape?” 

‘Leave that to us. The time, midnight; be ‘ 
That is all we desire of you.” 

“T will be ready,” said the ee man, falling 
into the chair which Ross had just left, and over- 
pris hoe sudden eS. oe Dig Seay cree 

ven by the woman whom he so deeply wrong- 
ed. His nerves, hitherto so firm, began to tremble, 
and covering his face with both hands, he burst into 
tears. When he looked up the two strangers had 
left the cell. 

The next morning, when Ross entered his count- 
ing-room, he found the turnkey ing with his 
partner. Just then Mr, Clark entered also, but 
Hants a harassed and anxious expression of coun- 
enance. ; 

“My friend,’ said Ross, advancing toward him, 
‘you have come at the right moment to hear this 
man’s news from his own lips. I fear it will give 
you pain. No, I had better tell it myself; heisa 
stranger, and knows nothing of your interest in the 
matter. Step this way, sir.” 

‘* What is this? 
Zulima—” 

“Ts well, and becoming reconciled to her loss; but 


De Grai 
“What of him, sir? what of that unhappy man?” 
inquired Mr. Clark, sternly. ; 

“He has broken prison; he escaped last ag <5 

Mr. Clark staggered, ‘The color left his lip, and 
he leaned heavily on the back of a chair, “ My poor, 
poor wife! will her trials never have an end?”’ he ex- 
claimed with deep feeling, and, turning hastily, he 
left the counting-room, 

“Tt will be some time before he acknowledges her 
now,” said Ross, in a low voice, to his partner. “See 
how his step wavers.” 

“That may waver, but his pride never will,” was 
the low reply. 

‘Never!’ said (ampbell. 

And he was right. Poor, poor Zulima! 


CHAPTER IV. 
TREACHERY. 
Ir was spring-time in the South—that rich, bright 


For what would you prepare me? 


| season more luxurious in foliage and profuse in 


fragrance than our warm and mellow summers ever 
are. The orange trees were all in flower; carnations 
blushed warm and glowing upon the garden banks; 
the was mottled with tiny blossoms, gorgeous 
and sweet as the airthey breathed. All around the 
house which Zulima occupied was hedged in with 
honey-suckles and Pigeons os) that sheltered: the 
grounds and leaped up here and there among the 
magnolia trees, lacing them together in festoons and 
arcades of fantastic bes © 
. Poor, poor Zulima! With this beautiful paradise 
to wander in, with the sweet air, the warm sky, and 
all that world of flowers, how unha) PY, she was! 
Alone—utterly alone!—her child slept in the bosom 
of another; her husband been months away in 
the far North; an unacknowledged wife, a bereaved 
parent, how could she choose but weep? Weeks had 
one by and no letter reached her; at first her hus- 
and had written every day; and with his letter 
eloquent of love, ] against her heart, she co 
not be wholly miserable; thinking of him she some- 
times forgot to mourn for her child. At first she 
had been greatly distressed by the impediments 
which the flight of De Grainges had multiplied 
against the acknowledgment of her marriage, but 
this event had in no degree shaken the holy trust 
which that young heart oe in the object of its 
love, Singwarly unambitious in her desires, but im- 


f 
—— 


¥ 


Petuous in feeling, she only felt the continued | 

toe maintained regarding her marriage, because | 
1 Separated herfrom the babe she had learned to | 
Ove So intensely. True, itserved as a restraint upon 
er husband, and frequently deprived her of his | 
esence, but with her imaginative nature, the 
ht romance of this privacy only served to kee 
affections more vivid and her fancy more res 
She was all impulse, all feeling, and some- 
=: like a caged bird, she grew wild and restive 
hee the restraints that necessity had placed upon 


Weeks went by, one after another, and now Zulima 
ry rire LE 

fd Wild with vague fears. Why was he silent? 
ks. €re could he be wandering thus to forget her so 
ompletel ? Her ig were sleepless; her eyes 
Fon erght and wild with feverish anxiety. That 
Doi ng heart was in every way prepared for the 
i] ot Which was to be poured into it drop by drop, 
p Jealousy, that most fierce and bitter of ‘all the 
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that da 
oni rof her chamber—that chamber where her 
3 in d had slept in her bosom, where he had been so 
: ten—she would not wait there; all the associations 
tare 80 vivid, they goaded her on to keener impa- 
hi She could not draw a deep breath in that 
°om, thinking of him and it. 
a 0,48 I have ‘said, Zulima stole forth and wan- 
: ered away where all was wild as her own feelings 
and a thousand times more tranquil. Ross hac 
promised her to return very early from the city that 
day, when he hoped—the villain could not look into 
er eye as she said it—when he hoped to bring a let- 
ter that would make his sweet guest smile again. 
ulima knew a place near the highway which led | 
to the city, and yet sheltered from any traveler that | 
Theat pass, by the broken banks of a rivulet. | 
Thick trees fell over it, and in some places the water | 
was completely embowered by their branches. She 
could hear the tread of a horse from the ee 
should one pete te from the city; and so, with a 
cheek that kindled and a heart that leaped to each | 
sound, the yoane creature sat down to wait! oh, | 
how hard a task for her untamed spit, her eager 
Wishes! Never till her marriage with Mr. Clark had 
Zulint’s vivid nature been fully aroused; never 
bs ore had she been capable of the exquisite joy 
oo intense suffering that marked every stage of 
a bad t to that lofty and singularman. As 
She sat then by the lonely brook, the young creature 
ve herself S to a reverie that embraced all her 
mt for life with her seemed to have commenced 
i Y since she had met him. She drew forth his 
— and read them again and again; tears blinded 
er sometimes, but she swept them away with her 
rs, and read on, pleas rece and there a line 
bom spoke most eloquently to her heart. She came 
0 the last letter; that was more ardent in its 
, and warmer in its ression of love, than 
any of the others bad been. y was this the last? 
h 1at had happened to check a pen so eloquent, to 
% il a heart so warm? Was he dead? This was 
: ulima’s thought; she never doubted his faith or dis- 
rusted his honor fora le moment. When the 
wae jealousy reaches a heart like hers, it comes 
with a fling, striking his fangs suddenly and at 
ee _Zulima was not jealous, but that fierce pain 
‘4 coiled close by her heart, ready to make a eap 


| willow-branches. 
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that should envenom her whole being. More thah. 


once Zulima had started from her seat at some 
slight sound, which proved to be only a bird rising 
from the overhanging bank, or a rabbit Jeaping 
across the thick Bwared, and thus, between hope 
despondency, dreams and thoughts of the stern 
the time crept by till noon. A wooden tage 

scarcely lifted above the water, spanned the broo: 
only a-few yards from where Zulima was sitting. 
Here the bank fell paris nb gi descent to a 
pretty cascade swept by a sheet of pendant 
Their delicate shadows, broken 
with long gleams of sunshine falli 
water, told Zulima that the time of ’s return 
was fast drawing near. Now she became cru: 
restless. Like some bright spirit sent down to 
trouble the waters at her feet, she wandered along 
the broken bank, gathered quantities of wild flowers 
but to cast them away at the least noise, and fright- 
ening the ground-birds from their nests with reck- 
less inattention to their cries, always listening, and 
half the time holding her breath with impatient 
lounging for something to break the entire solitude 
that incompassed her. 

It came at last—the distant tread of a horse—more 


— pee nae quick ear detected that in an 
tant. 
| boof-tread; she had heard it a hundred times when 


Still she could not be mistaken in the 
her heart was beating tumultuously as then, but 


| without the sharp anxiety that now sent the blood 


from her cheek and lips while she listened. 

had ridden her husband’s horse to the city that day, 
and she would have been sure of his approach ge 4 
a troop of cavalry had blended its tramp with 
well-known tread. 

Zulima started from her motionless attitude, and 
springing up the bank, stood sheltered by the 
willow-branches, waiting for Ross to pass the 
bridge, when she would demand her letter. There 
she- stood trembling with keen impatience, et 
and yet afraid of the sharp disappointment t: 
might follow. ' 

How leisurely those two’ horsemen rode toward 
the bridge! They were conversing earnestly, and 
the animals they rode moved close together, as if 
the riders were intent on some subject to which 
they feared giving full voice even in that profound 
solitude, They crossed the bridge at a walk, and 
without seeming quite conscious how it hap ‘ 
the two men checked their horses close by the 
willows, and continued their conversation. 

With one foot strained back and the other 
lifted from the turf, ready to spring forward, Zu 
had watched them coming, but somehow her heart 
sunk as they drew near, and without knowing it, she 
allowed that eager foot to sink heavily on the turf 
again, and shrinking timidly within her shelter, she 
waited with a beating heart for the conversation 
Ass checked, that she might come forward without 

rusion. 

“Zulima!”? they had used that name once, twice, 
before her agitation permitted the fact to convey 
any impression to her mind. But with that name 
was cou another that would almost ha 
aroused her heart from the apathy of death iiselt, 

‘““We must convey it to her gradually; she must be 
subdued by degrees,” said Ross, smoothing the mane 
of his horse with one hand. 

“Yes,” replied the other—the same man whe 
had accompanied Ross on his visit to De Grainges’s 
cell—“‘ with her inexperience and impetuous temper, 
there is no judging what extrav: ce she might 
enact. She might even start off in search of 
and then—” 

Here a sensation of faintness came over Zulim 
and she lost afew words. When the mist 
from her brain, Ross was speaking. ytit 

“He could not see her. You do not know the 
man—see!” : 

Ross took a letter from his pocket, and the two 
held it before them, while Ross once or twice point- 
ed out a paragraph with bis finger and commented 
on it in a voice 80 low that Zulima could only 


aslant the’ 


"- 
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r what he said from the 

“This silence has already driven her wild; you 
will have a fine time of it when she hears this gossip 
about a rival,” 

“Tt may not reach her; indeed, how can it?” 

“ These things always reach head-quarters sooner 
or later,” was the reply, so far as it reached Zuli- 
ma, for that moment the horse which Ross rode 
became tired of inaction and shied around suddenly; 
his rider with difficulty secured the letter, which 
was crushed in his hand, as he hastened to draw the 
curb, while an envelope, which had contained it, 
fluttered to the ground. 


“ Let it go, let it go. Ihave all that is important,” 
cried Ross, checking his companion, who was about 


to dismount, and ng in impatient steed with 
difficulty. 
The next instant they were both out of sight. 
Searcely had 


ey 00s when Zulima sprung from 
her covert and se the envelope. It was her hus- 
band’s writing, addressed to Ross, the post-mark 
Philadelphia—a letter from her husband and not to 
her! Zulima held her breath; she looked wildly 
around, as if in search of something that could 
explain this mystery; then her eyes fell to the writ- 
. Tears that seemed half fire, flashed down 
upon the paper; her lips began to quiver, she cov- 
ered the fragment of paper with passionate kisses 
and then cast it from her, exclaiming wildly, ‘ Not 
to me—not to me!” 

wima returned home that day as she had never 
done before. The slow, creep’ , 50 eloquent 
of depression and baffied hope, that had previously 
marked her return home, was exchanged for a hur- 
ried tread and excited demeanor. e was fully 
aroused to a sense of wrong, to a knowledge that 
some. aig 4 existed which involved her own 
future, All her suspicions were vague «nd wildly 
combined with such facts as lay before her, but not 
theJess powerful and engrossing. 

e found Ross in the hall, standing by the back- 
door, which opened to the garden, and talking to 
his traveling companion. The conference was 
checked as she came up, and she heard Ross say, 
quickly, ‘‘ Hush! hush! she is here!” Then the two 
stepped out and sauntered slowly along the garden- 
w Zulima followed their footsteps, and with 
the wild fire of excitement burning in her cheeks and 


eyes. 

Ross turned to meet her. His look was calm, his 
voice compassionate, 

““We have heard nothing. There was no letter,” 


he said, interpreting the question. that hung on her 


“No letter to any one?” 

Ross looked at her keenly. It was a strange 
question, and startled him. Could the young crea- 
ture suspect that he was in correspondence with her 

She might conjecture, but could not 


h ? 
know. With this thought he answered her: 


‘““He seems to have forgotten all his friends, for 
even upon business Mr. Clark communieates with no 
o 


ne. 

Zulima parte’ her ,lips to answer, but checking 
herself, she turned away and went to her room, 
Her previous distrust of Ross was fully confirmed by 
the false answer that he had given; henceforth she 
resolved to act for herself. 

There was a storm that night; the orange-trees 
and the thick lime groves were swept by a hurricane 
that rocked the ‘old mansion house like a cradle. 
The rain came down in torrents, dashing against 
the windows, and percents out with the wind 
in waves of silver. night long the light- 
ning and the winds wrangled and caroused around 

house, ling up the chamber of Zulima 
every other moment with a torrent of white flame, 
She was writing—always writing, or with impatient 
a tearing up that which she had done, dissatis- 


2 could not be made more eloquent. | 


fled language 
She lifted her pale face as the lightning came in. 


sweep: over her loosened hair atid her jong whité 
poms cana eeheaiai | sober epllongedio oisher. non ih, Ue tie bere 
The first words that she could distinguish were: | ™might burn the feelings that were hea her bosom 


upon the paper, and kindle like feelin, 
of her husband. Sometimes the li 
tears on her cheeks, trickling down from her long 
eyelashes and raining over her pence. in torrents” 
at would have quenched the fiery words she so 
longed to write; sometimes it found a smile parting 
her lips, and a geen, of ineffable affection glo 
in her eyes. Changeful as the storm was that . 
tiful face, where the tumult of her ame was 
wakes plainly as the tempest could be upon 


e sky. 

At last Zulima became wholly absorbed in that 
which she was writing. Her pen flew across the pa- 
per, her eyes grew luminous with ardent light, She 
no longer started at some new outb: of the 
storm; when the lightning flashed over her, she 
only wrote the faster, as if inspired by the flame. A 
great magnolia-tree near the window, with all its 
garniture of leaves, its massive branches and broad 
white blossoms, was uprooted and hurled down up- 
on the house, shaking it furiously in every timber. 
That instant Zulima was placing her name to the 
letter, which in all this whirl of the elements she 
had written to her husband. She dropped the oe 
with a scream, and darted toward the window. e 
sash was broken and choked up by a great branch 
of the magnolia, through whose dark leaves and 
white blossoms, crushed and broken together, the 
lightning shot like a storm of lurid arrows, The 
broken glass, the rent foliage, white and green, fell 
around Zulima as she thrust aside the massive 
bough with both hands and looked forth. It was 


the soul 
thing found 


completely uptorn, that fine old _ tree! The fresh 
earth, mated to its roots, rose Bigh in the air, drip- 
D with rain, and its great trunk crushed the 


wicker garden-seat into ms where she and her 
husband had sat together the evening before his de- 
pei Heartsick and faint, Zulima drew back. 

he letter to her husband lay upon the table, and 
nearit the taper flared, throwing a jet of flame over 
the delicate writing. 

Pale and trembling, for the fall of that old = 
nolia had terrified her like a prophecy, Zulima fold- 
ed the paper and directed it. But how her hand 
a the name of her husband was blurred as she 
wro 


the hot wax fell upon her palm and wrist, b 

into the delicate fledh like a’ blood-spot. Still, in her 
sad preoccupation, Zulima felt nothing of the pain, 
but sealed her letter just as her light out, 


and sat down in the gloom to wait for mo . 
Two weary hours she spent in that dark stillness 
for the hurricane having done its work, passed o 


as pee en as it had arisen, leaving the night hush- 
ed and still, like a giant lying down to rest ra 
hard fight. 


When the morning came, with its sweet breath 
and rosy light, Zulima arose. Hastily binding up 
her hair, and changing her dress, she took up her 
letter and left the house, All around the old man- 
sion was littered with vestiges of the storm, She 
was apg to make her way through branches 
heavy with drenched blossoms and young fruit; 
fragments of lusty vines that had cast their grate- 
ful shade around the dwelling but a day before; oak 
boughs wrenched away from the neighborin 
groves, and masses of torn foliage that lay hea 
upon the door-step and along the walk, she was 
compelled to traverse on her passage to the high- 


way. 

Searcely heeding the ruin around her, Zulima 
walked on tow: the city; her delicate slippers 
were speedily saturated with wet, and at another 
time that tenderly-nurtured frame must have yielded 

| to the discomfort and fatigue of her unusual exer- 
tion. But she had an object to attain—an object 
which depended wholly upon herself; and when a 
woman’s heart and soulisin an effort. when was her 


-™ 
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Ktrengtk known to give way? The old cathedrat 
clock was striking six when Zulima entered New 
Orleans; a few negroes were abroad, going to 
or from the markets, and around the wharves arose 
Fs confused sound as of a hive of bees preparing 
ave 

been startled at finding herself the only white fe- 
Grant city, but now she only drew 

the folds of black lace more ay ed over her bonnet 
ands she mailed the 

letter which conveyed, as it were, her soul to the 
h nd who seemed to have forgotten her. A si ch 
‘6 up from her heart as the folded paper slid 
from her handinto the yawning mail-bag, and then, 
with a feeling of relief born of her own exertions, she 


interest. Well shemight, for that day and hour, in 
the low slave-dwelling, was written a letter des- 
tined to cast black trouble upon her whole “4 
There, two fiends, fashioned like men, sat down an 
concocted a foul slander against the innocent young 
woman which was to cling around her for years, . 
which her full strength might struggle against i 
vain. Thevery mail which carried out Zulima’s pas- 
sionate and tender epistle to her husband, bore also 
a wicked slander framed by these two base men, 
The pleading words, the endearing expressions, that 
she fad folded up fresh from her innermost 60} 
that he might know how truly she loved him, we 
jostling side by side with the fiendish assertion that 
she, Zulima Clark, had been unfaithful to his love, 
And these two letters reached the husband in one 
package lying close to each other, He read the slan- 


der first. 
Zulima wai but no answer ever came to 
her letter. Wook after week she lived upon 
that painful hope which hangs upon the morrow, 
and still hope mocked her, Then she grew desper- 
ate. One day, when Ross came back from the city 
empty-handed as usual, Zulima had left his house 
with the avowed intention of seeking her husband in 
the North. . 
‘“‘Let her go,” said the fiend, coolly folding the 
letter she had left behind. ‘The mail travels faster 
ae ems. my pretty, bird shall find all things 
repared for her coming. 
“i ain Ross sat down and wrote to the husband 
of Zulima, telling him that she fied from his house 
at night to escape the vigilant watch which had 
been placed upon her actions, The letter reached its 
destination and performed its evil work. 


CHAPTER V. 
LIPTLE MYRA, 

Zuima had taken passage for the North, but the 
brig must lie at its wharf a few ho and the un- 
happy young creature was far too restless for con- 
finement in the close cabin, A x desire pos- 
sessed her to go and search for her infant. Though 
enjoined to caution and strict secrecy, the 
her child’s residence had been intrusted to her, and 
she had found means to see it from 
time to time, before her- husband’s de Now, 
when she was going in agony of spirit to seek the 
father, she could not donatt: without embracing his 
child once more, and, with its little hands around 
her neck, praying God to bless her mission. Urged 
by these keen desires, Zulima threw a scarf around 
her, and drawing down her vail, entered the streets 
of New Orleans. The house where her child lived 
torn i gre of paper on the floor, were new ob- | was in the suburbs, and she was obliged to cross 
jects of comment, 6 torn paper was all written | the city. With a quick step she threaded the streets, 
upon, and had been gathe up in a grasp and | heedless of observation and only desirous of reach- 
wrenched asunder. The pieces were and might her child before the brig was ready to sail. 
be easily combined. The negress could not read, as it fate, or was it that sublime intuition that 
but, with the quick cunning of her race, shesaw that | belongs to the higher order of feelings, which led 
something unusual had happened, with which these poor Zulima by one of those large Catholic burial-. 
ig pepe were connicted: so gathering the papers epres in New Orleans which seem to open the way 
in her apron, she bore them to her master, whose eternity through os of flowers? It must 
SPY she was, have been the spiritua essence in her nature, for as 

t was the noise that Louisa made going out which | the young mother passed this beautiful place of 
aroused Zulima from her wretched vision. The dents. she looked segerly aaenen the gates, and 
young creature started up, thanking God that it was something impelled her to enter. A wildernéss of 
but a dream. In moving about the room, she ap- | tombs, draped and garmented with vines all in blos- 
proached a window opening upon the garden just in | som, and shrubs that exhaled perfume from eve 
time to see Ross follow her woman, Louisa, into the leaf, lay before her, and at that moment deat! 
little slave-dwelling which we described in’ our last | looked so pleasant to poor Zulima that she longed to 
chapter. lie down and let her heart stop beating where-so 

Zulima ered by thewindow. It was half an many had found quiet rest. These reflections 
hour before Ross came forth Sgain, he was followed | brought tears to her eyes; she felt them dro 
by the slave woman, and stood conversing with her | fast beneath her vail, and entered the inclosure 
some time in one. of the retired walks. Soon after, | no one might witness her grief. Slowly and sadly 
the young man who had been Ross's companion | she wandered on, forgetful of her Levitipenems wi 
trom the city the previous day came up, and Louisa | sessed of a vague idea that her errand led no f; i 
seemed to be dismissed. Still the two men con- | A strange and dreamy sensation crept over her, 
versed earnestly together, and, after a time, slowly | the vigor of her limbs gave way, and sw the 
retired into the MAveGWOIETy purple clusters of a passion flower from one of 

Since the previous day Zulima had grown suspi- 


the marble slabs, she sat down, Zulima put aside 
C10US and she rema all these movements her vail. and began to read the inscription upon the 


Unmolested, as she had teft it, Zulima stole back 
: Weary, and yet with a heart more 
free than it had been for weeks, she flung off her 
damp garments, and lying down, slept sweetly for 
Zulima that she was sitting with 
her husband beneath the great magnolia tree; her 
babe lay upon the turf See hing gleefully, and, with 
its little hands in the air, grasping after the summer 
insects as they flashed overhead, All at once a 
whirlwind rushed out, as it were, from the depths of 
the sky, overwhelming her with its violence. She 
strove to reach her child, but fell upon her face to 
the earth, shrieking wildly to her husband to save 
her and it. Then fell upon her one of those dark, 
fantastic clouds that make our dreams so fragmen- 
tary. She felt the magnolia upheave under her, and 
scatter down the fresh earth from its roots till she 
was half buried; Husband and child both were gone, 
leaving her prostrate and almost dead, to battle her 
way through the storm alone—alone! Zulima awoke 
with these words upon her lips, 
Tt was but a dream. Louisa had entered the cham- 
ber and was 
mistress had flung off, muttering suspiciously to her- 


self as she saw the soiled slippers and other evi- 
dences of an early walk. 
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tomb while listlessly passing her finger through the 
deeply-cut letters. 

It was an infant’s tomb. A child eighteen months 
old lay beneath the marble. Eighteen months—that 
was the age of her child, little Myra. She started 
up. It seemed as if her weight upon the marble 
could injure the little bags Carefully drawin 
the on-vine over the stone again, she turne 
away and was about to depart. But that instant 
there came bounding along the vista of a neighboring 
walk a young child, evidently rejoicing over its es- 
cape from some person who might have controlled 
its actions. In and out through the flowery laby- 
rinth it darted, its chestnut curls floating on the 
wind, and its blue sash, loose at one end, oe 
the tombs at every turn. The child, at last, felt evi- 
dently quite secure from pursuit, for, leaning for- 
ward upon one tiny foot, she peered roguishly 
through the branches and burst into a clear ringing 
laugh that sounded amid the stillness like the sudden 
gush of a fountain. 

Through and through Zulima’s heart rung that 
silvery shout; eye, lip, and cheek lighted up to 
the <tr she reached forth her arms—‘ Myra! 


he child heard her name and turned like a start- 
led fawn, still laughing. but afraid that the black 
nurse had found her.’ When she saw only a beauti- 
ful woman with eyes brimful of tears, and out- 
stretched hands, the Jaugh fied from her lips, and 
fixing her large brown eyes wonderingly on the 
strange face for a moment, she drew timidly toward 
the tomb by which Zulima stood. 

“My child! my own dear child!” broke from the 
lips of that young mother, and sinking upon her 
knees, she snatched the little ¥ to her bosom, cov- 
ering her lips and forehead with kiss : 

3 you love me? Myra, do you love me?” she 
eried, holding back the face of the infant between 
both her trembling hands, and geting MERLE on 
it through her tears; ‘Do you love me, Myra?’ 

At first the little girl was startled by the passion- 
ate tenderness of her mother, and struggled to get 
away from the bosom that heaved so tumultuously 
against her form; but, as the ge aa ie for affec- 
tion broke from Zulima’s lips, the child ceased to 
rs) ep, and lifting her clear eyes with a look of 
wondering pity, she clas her little hands over 
her mother’s neck, and to her trembling lips pressed 
that little rosy mouth. 

“Don’t cry so, I do love you!” lisped the child, in 
fits sweet imperfect pre 

These erctty words unlocked a flood of. tender 

in the mother’s heart. She arose, with the 
ll in her arms, and sat down upon the tomb. 
Smiles now broke beans her tears, and durin, 
fifteen minutes it seemed to Zulima as if she ha 
passed through that place of tombs into paradise, 
80 sweet was the love that flooded her heart with 
ere tone of her child. But for the poor 
mother there was no lasting happiness. While her 
bosom was full of these sweet maternal feelings, 
there came tearing through the shrubbery a negro 
woman, panting with haste, and shouting in a coarse 
voice the name of little we 

“We must part, my child!” murmured Zulima, 
turning pale as the woman caught sight of her charge 
from a tomb which she had mounted to command a 
view of the grounds, and with a degree of self-com- 
mand that was wonderful even to herself, she arose 
and led the little girl forward. 

““Oh, Miss a ay Miss Myra?” cried the negress, 
Snatching up the little girl and kissing her with a 
degree of eagerness that made’ poor Zulima 
_ shudder; “what should I have done if you had been 
-lost in earnest?” 

. Myra ype og to get away, and held out her 
arms to Zulima. How pale the poor mother was! 
Her eyes Hyphae though 
in the child, and taking her from the woman, she 
kissed her forehead, and leading her a little way off, 
bent down with a hand upon those bright ringlets, 
and called down a bl from God upon her 


at this proof of fondness 


' ‘the 
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daughter. Ah! these blessitgs, what holy things 
they are! The sunshine they pour forth, how cer- 
tain itis to flow back to the source and fill it with 
brightness! If “curses are like chickens that 
always come home to roost,” are not blessings 
like the ringdoves that coo most tenderly in the nest 
that shelters their birth? For many a day, while 
tossed upon the ver Zulima was the happier for 
having seen and blessed her child, 

. 
IN THE TOILS, 


Ir was near midsummer when one of the city post- 
men of phe ween f entered a large warehouse in 
the business P of that city. He approached the 
principal desk with a bundle of papers and letters 
on one arm, from which he drew a single letter bear- 
ing the New Orleans cobb ge gtd A young man who 
stood at the desk writing what appeared to be busi- 
ness notes, of which a pile, damp with ink, lay at 
his elbow, took the letter, and thrusting his pen 
back of one ear, prepared to open it. There was an 
appearance of great, even slovenly haste about this 
letter. The paper was folded unevenly. e wax 
had-been dropped upon it ina rude m and was) 
roughly stamped with a blurred impression which 
it would have been difficult to make out. The ad- 
dress was blotted, and every thing about it. bore 
marks of rough haste. The young merchant broke 
open the seal with some trepidation, for the singu- 
lar we aig he of the letter surprised him not a. lit- 
tle. He read half a dozen of the first lines, then 
looking over his shoulder as if afraid some one 
might see that which he had read, he turned his 
back to the desk and was soon wholly absorbed in 
the contents of the epistle. he turned over the 
page, you would have seen the color gradually deep- 
ou apn his cheeks, and even flush up,to the fore- 
head, as if there was something in the epistle which 
did. not altogether please him, After a little he 
folded the letter, compressing his lips the while, and 
fell into deep thought. The service which this letter 
required of him was one against which every honest 
feeling of his heart revolted; but his worldly pros- 
pects, his hopes of advancement in life, all depend- 
ed upon the writer. Ross had been his friend; had 
placed him in the Philadelphia branch of a great 
commercial house; and to thwart one of his wishes 
might prove absolute ruin. — 

Ross had omitted nothing in that epistle that could 
persuade or reason into wrong. It was doubtful, he 
said, even if Clark ever had been married to Zulima; 
or, being so, if he would not deem it a good service 
in‘his friends to relieve him of the obligations im- 
posed by that union, Bitter and cruel were the ac- 
cusations urged against that poor young wife; and 
with his interests all with her enemies, joined to a 
lively desire to think ill of her, in order to justify 
his conduct to his own heart, this weak cruel 
man yielded himself to become the tool of a deeper 
and far more unprincipled villain than himseif. 
Again and again he perused that letter, and at 
length put it carefully away in his breast-pocket, 
close to a heart which its evil folds were doomed to 
harden against the secret whisperi of a con- 
science that would not be entirely hushed. _ 

Perhaps, had James Smith been given time for 
after reflection, he might have been shocked with 
art that he was called upon to perform; but 
the letter which opened this wicked scheme to him 
had been delayed and carried in a wrong direction 
by the mail, and nearly two weeks had been thus 
lost after the time when it should have reached him. 

Smith had scarcely turned from his desk with the 
evil letter in his bosom, when another man entered 
the warehouse and placed a little rose-tinted note in 
hishand. A vague idea that this note had some 
eonnection with the slovenly epistle that he had just 
read took possession of him, before he broke the 
drop of pale green wax that sealed it. 

The conjecture proved real—Zilima had written 
that nots. She was in Philadelphia, and hop>1 
through her husband's protege to hoar some news of 
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him. Smith had no time for reffection; he was call- 
nen to act at once. Hs went to the hotel where 
Zulima was staying. Smith entered the hotel hur- 
riedly, as one who has a painful task to ye. am 
and wishes it over. Ho was not villain capes to 
act with deliberation, or with that crafty coldness 
which fitted Ross so singularly for a domestic con- 
spirator. When he found himself in the presence of 
this helpless young mother; when he gazed upon 
h beauty—dimmed, it is true, by all that she had 
Sulfered, but obtaining thereby a soft melanchol 
‘that was far more touching than the glow of yout 
in its full joy can ever bo—his heart smote him for 
the wrong it had nieditated against her. He sat 


down by her side, trembling and almost as anxious | 
was. 


as she 


““My husband,” said Zulima, turning her eloquent 
®yes upon his downcast face; “you know him, sir— 
he {your friend; tell me where 

“Your husband, madam! of whom do you speak?” 

“ Of Mr. Clark—Daniel Clark—your benefactor and 
my husband,” said Zulima. 

‘Daniel Clark, lady?” 
“TI wish to see him—I must see him—tell me where 
he is to be found.” Zulima was breathless with im- 


patience; her la eyes brightened, her cheeks took 
& faint Bia wae dona 


mith, bending his eyes to the floor and faltering in 
his speech. 


“Yes, I went with him—tI was his wife!” 

Smith shook his head; a faint smile crept Over his 
mouth; he seemed to doubt her assertion, 

Zulima saw it, and her face kindled with indignant 
Passion. “T am his wife!” she said. 

“The marriage—was it not secret? was it not 


almost without witness? 
: entirely without witnesses, 


“Secret? yes; but not 
Tecan prove my marriage. 

ou can prove that some ceremony took place; 
but can i prove that it was areal marri cere- 
mony? Indeed, bite you never had reason to doubt 


that it was such 
“Never, sir,” replied Zulima, turning pale, 
very confiding,” replied 


oe power 1? 
‘You were vei you 

Smith, “ Yet vol bon had some experience in the 

perfidy of man; this should have made you cautious,” 
ih experience! it had been bitter—terrible!” 

murmured Zulima, clasping her hands and 


on the face of her visitor with a look of wild 
ment. 


‘* And yet you trusted n!”’ 

Zulima stood up; her face grew white as death. 
“Do you mean to Say, sir, that my husband—that 
Daniel Clark deceived me like the other?” 

“T mean to say nothing,” replied Smith; “nothing 
save that from my heart er you, sweet lady. So 
ese beauty, so trusting; who could help pitying 
you 9 a 

“ You pity me? Oh, Father of mercies!” cried the 
excited young creaturo, bending 
ing her locked hands to her eyes; “if this thing 
should be true!” fell upon a chair; her slight 


azing 
excite. 


“Is he aware of your coming?” 


“No; I shall surprise him; T wished to surprise 
him!” cried the wretched young creature, dropping 


h : : 
~ nak you wil! surprise him, and unpleas- 


antly, too!” said Smith. 


say, 
Sinith hesitated; he was reluctant to consummate 
the last act of villainy required of him. It seemed 


he is to be found.” | 
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eyes were fixed hs ie his. But he had gone too far, 


(eRe rumoredy""he siid—it is rumored that Mr. 
Clark is soon to be married!” 


rt of spasmodic smile Zulima’s pale 
lips, til her white teeth shone Tia She did not 
attempt to speak, but sat perfectly still gazing upon 
her visitor. 


| “ And—and the lady?” 

| ‘She, too, is in Baltimore, 

| “And I—I will go there also} . 

| You! and after that which you know? , 
“Tf these things are true, I will have them from 
the lips of my—of Daniel Clark. If they are not 
| true—oh, Father of Heaven! then will his wife lie 
| down and die at his feet—die of sorrow that she has 
ubted him,’ 

oygmith was startled; he had not anticipated this 


lute strength in a creature so young and child- 
like. "Did a ab Daniel Clark, he knew that all. 


e. 
was lost to those whose interest it was to keep the 
| husband and wife asunder, He attempted to dis- 
suade Zulima from her plan, but this he saw only 
excited her suspicion without in the slightest degree 
changing her, Allthe answer she made to his argu- 
ied ba a aes ae my husband; I must have 
roof of these ; 
| 3 Smith would have urged his objections further, 
ut they were interrupted, The room in which the 
sat was a parlor to which others might claim ad- 
mission, Just then the door opened, and a youn; 
gentleman entered with the easy and confidentia 
Pt of an pid ocean aie Ps tel ye hee 
ulima, seemed surprised by the terri 
80 visible ie ron tne oe — fixed his penetrating 
eyes searchingly upon Smith. 
oe you do not seem well,” he said, approaching 
Zulima, and Smith could detect that in his voice 
which ought to have startled Zulima — before. 
ion. ays ad gone amiss?” and he cast a stern 
ook on Smii 
a, am not well!” said Zulima, and tears came into 
r eyes. 
ss But you seem worse than fi fa look troubled.” 
Zulima lifted her eyes up with a painful smile, 
but made no answer. 

The young man looked distressed; he stood a mo- 
ment ore Zulima, and then toward a 
window, began to drum on the panes with his fin- 
gers, now and then casting furtive glances toward the 
sofa where Zulima aud Smith were sit: 3 

Smith arose to go. A ney enete of light had 
broken upon him. He saw understood more 
than that fated youn creature had even guessed at. 

“Then you are determined to this 
ra é said, in a low voice, 

es!” 


“When will you set out?” 
“* To-morrow!” 
“ Alone?” 


Zulima unconsciously eoved toward the youn 
man; he had been very kind to her, and it seeme 
hard to start off utterly alone. ; 

“TI don’t know,” she faltered; ‘‘ yes, I shall take 
the qourney alone.” ; 
get i ag nate ee yong 

u : Pais er thoi ani 
that she would be sition by the first im en! 
eee 

“Ta 


young—I am not well—but I shall go alone,” 
she answered, with gentle firmness, pigs. 


® yo man at the window seemed restless. 
He walked toward a table, and taking up two or 
three books, cast them back again with an air of 


impatience. Smith observed this, and smiled quietly 
within himself, as he went out. | Zulima 


ings she only knew that 


a 


saw notb- 
she was very, very 


Ye 
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fg a et casting her arms over the back of 
es sofa, ag her face upon them and groaned in 

1 r an; . 

Zulima was so lost in the ony of her feelings 
that she did not know when the young man plac 
himself by her side. She was quite unconscious of 
his approach till her hand was in his, and his voice 
uttered her name in tones that made her nerves 
thrill from head to foot. Tenderness had given 
to that voice an intonation startlingly like the low 
tones of Daniel Clark when love most softened his 
proud nature. 

She started ond looked wildly at the young man. 
her hand trembling in his—her lips parted in a half 
smile—the delusion had not quite left her. : 

‘Zulima, what is it that troubles = Oh, if 

you only knew, if you could but guess, how—how it 
aes ey heart to see you thus! What has the 
man been saying to wound you?” 

“To wound me?” repeated Zulima, vig hg ieee 
from the sort of dream into which his voice had ca: 

er, and drawing her hand away. “Oh, everybody 
Bays eines to wound me, [ think!” 

‘But T never have.” 

“No, I believe not,” replied Zulima, listlessly; ‘I 
oe will,” urged th ‘din 

never urg’ 6 young man, regarding 
her with alook of deep tenderness. 

“T don’t know,”’ was the faint reply, and Zulima’s 
face fell back on her folded arms again. 

The young manarose and began to pace up and 
down the room; many a change passed over his 
features meanwhile, and he cast his eye from time 
to time upon the motionless figure of Zulima, with 
an expression that revealed all the hidden love, the 
wild devotion with which he regarded her. He sat 
down ee and took her passive hand, She did not 
meeps towithdraw it. She did not even seem to 
know thatit was in his, 

“Do you know how I love yon—how, with my 
whole life and agi I worship you, Zulima?”’ he 
said. “There is nothing on earth that Iwould not 
do, could it give you a moment's happiness,” 
Zulima slowly unfolded her arms, and lifting her 
head, looked earnestly in his face with her eyes. She 
did pot seem to understand him. 

**Oh, you must have seen how I love you,” hesaid, 
passionately. ; 

Zulima smiled—oh, what a mocking smile! how full 
of wild anguish it was! ‘ Another!’ she said; “so 
now another loves me.” 

__ “No human being ever loved as I love you, Zuli- 
ma,” said the young man, in that pure, sweet voice, 
which had so affected her before. 


except how I can 


make you eouaer than you are, Zulima.” 


pray you, talk this way eo me. I cannot bear it.” 
“T willsay nothing t. 


trembling. 
shall go away to-morrow. Farewell! 

He would not release ber hand, | “ 

“You are not going far—you will returnin a few 
ces? Promise me that you are not saying farewell 

orever. : 

“I do not know—the Father in heaven only knows 
what will become of me; but you have been kind to 
me—very, You have respected my unprotected lot, 
You did not know how wrong it was to love me. I 
cannot blame you. When I say farewell thus, I 
much fear that it is to the only true friend I have in 
the world. You could not wish me to feel more re- 

retthanIdo, Is it not casting away all the unsel- 
sh kindness—all the real friendship that I have 
known for a long, long time?” 

“ But this love—this idolatry, rather,” persisted the 


et 


young man; must ft be forever hopeless? Shall I 
never see you again?” 


“Should we ever meet again, you will know. 
Everybody will know why it is wrong for you to love 
me. NowI must go,” 

Zulima drew away her hand, using a little gentle 
force; and while the young man was striving to 
fathom the meaning of her words, she opened the 
door and disappeared. 

_ Every way was poor Zulima beset. The false posi- 
tion in which the concealment of her marriage had 
ta her, made itself cruelly felt at all times. She 

ad taken a long journey, alone and entirely unpro- 
tected. Young and beautiful—to all appearance 
single—she was Fs agemee | sapopet to all those atten- 
tions that a creature so lov y and unprotected was 
sure to receive, even against her will. Inthe young 
man whom she had just left, those attentions gradu- 
ally took a degree of tender interest which, but for 
her state of anxious preoccupation, she, must have 
observed long before, as others less interested had 
not failed todo. But she had literally given the de- 
votion, s0 apparent to others, no thought. Knowing 
herselt to be bound by the most solemn ties to the 
man who seemed to have forgotten her, she never 
reflected that others knew nothing of this, or that 
she might become the object of affectionate, nay, 
a gama regard, such as the man had just de- 
clared. 

Now it only served to add another pang to the bit- 
terness of her grief; heart-wounded, neglected as 
she had been, it was not in human nature to be oth- 
erwise than flattered and very grateful for devotion 
which soothed her pride, and which in its possessor 
was innocent and honorable. But even these feel- 
ings gained but a perc gid | hold upon her; they 
were followed by regret and that shrinking dread 
which every new source of excitement is sure to oc- 
casion where the heart has been long and deeply 
agitated. She went away then with a new cause of 
get added to those that had so fatally oppressed 

or, 


or 


. CHAPTER VIL 
A MOURNFUL WEDDING. | 
Zuma reached Baltimore in the night, Wea 

with travel and faint with anxiety, she took a coac 
at the stage-house and went in search of the hotel 
where she learned that her husband was lodged. As 
she drove up to the hotel a private carriage stood at 
the entrance; a negro in livery was in the seat, and 
another stood with the carriage door in his hand, 
watching for some one to come down the steps; the 
door opened, and by the light that streamed we pe 
Zulima saw her husband richly dressed as if for 


some assembly. One white glove was held loose in | 


his hand with an embroidered opera-cap, which he 
bet upon-his head as he came quickly down the 
steps. 
ulima was breathless; she leaned from the win- 

dow of her hackney-coach, and would have called to 
him aloud, but her tongue clove to her mouth; she 
could only gaze wildly on him, as just touching the 
step of his carriage with one foot, he sprung lightly 
in. The door closed with a noise that went through 
Zulima’s heart like an arrow. She saw the negro 
spring up behind the carriage; the lamps flashed by 
her eyes, and while emegr ttay reeled before her, 
He coachman of her own humble hack had opened 

e door. 

“No, no, I do not wish to get out,” she said, point- 
ing toward the receding iamips with her finger. 
“‘ Mount again and follow that carriage,” 


The man hastily closed the door. and mounting 


his Seat, drove rapidly after Mr. k’s earriage. 


Zulima was now wild wish excitement; the blood 
seemed to leap through her heart—her cheeks burn- 


' ed like fire. She gasped for breath, when a turn ip 


/ 
ee 
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we glee pook those carriage-lamps an instant 
rom her sight. 
They ae in sight of a fine old mansion-house, 
standing back from the street and surrounded by 
: trees; an aristocratic and noble dwelling it w; 
with the lights gleaming through its windows, ani 
ose rare old trees curtaining its walks with their 
lack branches, now gilded and glowing with the 
en flashes of light that came through all the 
windows. The house was evidently illuminated for 
& party—one of those pleasant summer-parties that 
are half given in the open air, A few lamps hung 
like stars along the thick branches that curtained 
the house, and glowed here and there through a 
honeysuckle arbor, or in a clump of bushes, just 
lightly enough to réveal the dewy green of the foli- 
age, without breaking up the quiet evening shadows 
that lay around them. Mr. Clark’s carriage stopped 
before this noble mansion, and Zulima saw him pass 
Beaty into the deep, old-fashioned portico while her 
vee e 1 


was yet half a block off. 
é, o7ne wish re get Ge here?” said the yey 
you ees ag Oo the door; “the carriage tha’ 


me to follow does not i 
any further.” oes not seem to be going 


: Dea 5 fed Z site’ alae ie cee 
: oppo 
and then we shall be in new © of the street, 


he man expressed n eyes at Ve 3 
0 surprisé at her 
ders, but drove back to the shad side of the 


“* Whose house is this?” she said, hurriedly, 
The man told the owner's name, It was one cele- 


house 


-women of America. Smith had told her that her 
omretpy was about to be married. 

How her cheek burned, how her lip trem- 
bled, as she asked 

“Did you know,” she said, addressing the man; 
so yan know the gentleman who just went in 
yonder?’ \ 

“Oh yes, pYERy Oday here knows Mr. Clark,” 
said the man. ‘I guessed well enough where his 
carriage was driving to, when it started from the 
hotel. He is going to marry one of the young ladies; 
at least the papers say Bo. 

Zulima drew back into the carriage; it seemed as 
if she would never breathe again; she sat like a fam- 
ished bird, gazing on the house without the wish or 
power to move. 

There seemed to be a large party assembled; 
gayly dressed people were constantly gliding before 

© window, and she could see the gleam of rich 
wines and trays of fruit, as they were borne to and 
fro by the attendants. Sometimes a couple would 
saunter out into the deep old portico, where she 
could see more distinctly by the wreath of colored 
lamps, festooned with trumpet-flowers, roses and 
honeysuckles that fell like a curtain overhead. Zuli- 
ma saw one couple after another glide into the 
flowery recess, and away again, as if the music that 
came pouring through doors and windows were too 
exciting for a prolonged fete-a-tete. Still she kept 
her eyes fixed upon the spot; she was certain that 
Mr. Clark would be arene those who haunted that 
flower nook, so like a cloud of butterflies, She knew 
his tastes well, Sure enough, while her eyes were 
fixed on the open door, through which the back: 
ground of the portico was flooded with golden light, 
She saw Mr. Clark come slowly down the hall, not 
alone—oh, how she had hoped for that—but with a 
beautiful woman leaning on his arm—leaning heavi- 
ly with that air of languid dependence which so 
often marks the first development of passion, His 
head was bent, and he seemed to be addressing her 
in a low voice; and though he smiled while speak- 
ing, Zulima could see that in repose his face was 


rave, almost sad. It only lighted up when those 
rge blue eyes were lifted toward him, They sat 
down in the portico, and seemed to converse earn; 
estly—ten minutes—half an hour, and hours—thus 
long did the two sit side by side under that eanop: 
of ligated blosso and then Zulima could wate. 
them no longer; a heavy faintness crept over her,’ 
and in a dull, low voice she asked the coachman to 
drive her back to the hotel. 

Poor Zulima! she hoped to see her husband alone 
in that portico, if it was only for one minute. How 
long, how patiently had she waited, and that beauti- 
ful woman never ieft his side fora moment. It was 
very cruel, ; 

hen Zulima left her room early the next morn- 
ing, she found Mr. Smith, who seemed to have 
just left the stage-coach. She knew him at once, 
and he recognized her with t ela re 

“I have come,” he said, in a low, friendly voice— 
“T have come do es of seeing you with Mr. Clark, 
He is in the hotel. T hear,’ ‘ : 

“He is,” said Zulima,’ “I saw him last night!’ 

Mr. Smith turned pale; but there was a deep de- 
pression in Zulima’s voice and manner, that reas; 
sured him the interview could not have been a happy 
one, to leave id cheek a3 hueless, the eye so 

vy—he was not yet too . 
as him,”’ paid Zuli “but he did not know 
it; to-day, within another hour, I shall know why he 
has treated me thus; tell me how I can get a mes- 
sage conveyed to him.” ; 

I will convey it; I will your cause,’ 

“Only tell him I am here; I want no one to plead 
for me with him. Only do that, and I will thank you 
much.’ 

‘I will do that, and more,”’ said Smith, bowing. 

What influence was it that kept Mr. Clark so 
wakeful on the night when Zulima, his young wife, 
slept beneath the same roof with himself? He knew 
nouhiag of her presence—he felt not the bitter tears 
that almost. blistered her pale cheeks, as she tried 
to stop thinking of him—the sobs that shook her 
frame till the trembled under it—none of them 
reached his ear. It was not any remembrance of 
the lovely young being who had hung n his 
arm, and sat beside him in that flower-lit portico but 
a short time before; her beauty had pleased him, 
her conversation had whiled away a little of that 
time which was so often spent in bitter thoughts, since 
he had bec he to receive the letters of Ross and to 

ta sent him 


yield er ce to the reports regular 
of the estrangement and faithicsseeae BS his young 


d, 

Clark read the letter over, after he returned 
home that night, for something seemed con- 
stantly whispering of Zulima; he could not drive 
her from his mind, It seemed to him as if some 
ye mistake had arisen, as if he had not read the 
etters of his friend aright, No; when he perused 
this letter oeein was clearly written; nothing 


ambiguous was there, nothing hinted: his wife had 
ceased to love him; she fled. Still there was 
something at his heart that would not be thus 


appeased; the mysterious presence of this young, 
creature seemed to haunt his room, haunt the inner- 
most chambers of his heart; he (hongbs of the letter 
she had written him, and which he had burned 
while under the terrible influence of his friend’s 
epistle. He began to regret: now, to wish that he 
had at least seen the contents of that letter; still 
his friend was dispassionate, just—why should this 
calm report be doubted? a report evidently wrung 
from him by a strong sense of aut 

Mr. Clark slept little that night; his better angel 
was abroad. Zulima, too, was wee ng beneath 
same roof; he knew it not, but still he could not 
sleep! : 

In the morning Smith came to the chamber where 
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Mr. Clark was Sitting at breakfast, His face was 
sad; he seemed ill at ease, 

“T thought it best to come and bring this news to 
you oo it might save you from great embarrass- 
ment.’ 

“ What news?—what embarrassment?’ said Clark, 
who had no idea that Smith knew anything of Zu- 
lima, or her connection with him. ‘‘ Surely nothing 
has gone wrong in the business?” 

_ “No; but the young lady who says she knew you 
in New Orleans—that she has claims upon you!”’ 

Mr. Clark turned deathly white; this sudden men- 
tion of his wife unnerved him. Ag 

* And is she in Philadelphia ?—where is she?—how 
came she to find you out?” 

‘“‘T do not know; she sent me a note, and I went to 
her hotel.” 

“* Was she alone—was she alone?” questioned Mr, 
Clark, starting up. 

“No, not quite alone,” replied Mr. Smith, with a 
meaning smile; ‘I saw only one person with her, & 
young and remarkably handsome man,”’ 

Mr. Clark sunk to his chair as if a bullet had 
passed through his heart. ‘Go on,” he said, aftera 
moment; “‘go on, I am listening.” 

“This lady, sir, seemed determined to see you; 
she came on here—she is now in Baltimore.” 

“And her companion?” said Mr. Clark, with a 
ghastly smile. 

“No,” replied Smith; “I think she would not do 
that. She wishes to see you; I do not know what 
her object is.” 

“‘T will not see her; I will never see her again,” 
said Mr. Clark, and his face looked like marble. 
“Tf she needs anything, supply her; she is, sir, the 
mother of my child; she is—but I will not talk of it; 
let her want for nothing—she is my wife.” 

‘You will nojsee her then?” 

‘No, it is enough.” Mr. Clark rung the bell—a 
man entered. “Have my carriage brought up at 
once, I shall set out for Washington. Mr. Smit 

ou know how to act. Save me from a repetition 0 

his; you see how it tortures me, I loved that 
young creature—I thought, fool, madman, that Iwas 
—but she séemed to love me.” 

Mr, Clark went into another room; he could not 
endure that other eyes should witness his emotion, 
The coachman now came up: his proud master 
understood that everything was ready, and without 
speaking a word, left his apartments. He stepped 
into his carriage; he was gone—gone without hear- 
ing the wild shriek that broke from the lips of that 
pom Pa wife, who had caught one glimpse of 

im from her window. She shook the sash; she 
strove to call after him; but her arms trembled—her 
voice was choked; with all her effort she made but 
little noise; those in the next room heard nothing of 
t, til! she fell heavily on the floor. Mr. Smith found 


her there, lying like a corpse rigid*and imsensible ° 


Then his heart smote him—then would he have given 
worlds that the falsehoods which brought all this 
*misery had not been uttered. He had tried to think 
ill of his victim, to believe that between her and 
her husband there was neither love nor py thy ; 
how had the last hour undeceived him. adnened 
by doubt and jealousy, his benefactor had not even 
attempted to conceal the anguish occasioned by 


what he deemed the perfidy of his wife; and she— 
was she not there, cold as marble, white as death, 
prostrate at his feet? 


But he could not go back—his evil work must be 
fully accomplished; now to shrink or waver, would 
be to expose himself ; that he could not contemplate 
fora moment. Zulima became sensible, atJast. It 
was a long time, but finally she opened her eyes and 
sat up. ‘He is gone,” she said, lifting her heavy 
eyes 
nation.” 

“What could he explain, but that which he would 


~ not wish to say face to face with his victim? He has 


deceived you with a mock marriage. I knew that it 
would prove so. You are free, you are wealthy, if 
you choose, Be resigned; there is no redress,” 


Smith, ‘he is gone without a word of expla- | 
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**No redress!’’ Zulfma repeated the word over and 
over again. ‘‘No redress! I thought myself his 
wife; I am the mother of his child; Oh God! Myra, 
Myra, my poor, poor child—” 


They were parted—Zulima solennuly believed that 
she had never been the wife of Daniel Clark, that 
she was free—oh, how cruelly free~and another 
loved her. Wounded in her pride, broken in spirit, 
outraged, humiliated, utterly alone; was it strange 
that the poor torn heart of that young creature at 
length became grateful for the affection that her 
grief and her desolation had excited? She told him 
all, and still that young man loved her, still he be- 
sought her to become his wife; and she, unhappy 
woman—consented. 

There was to be no se —no private marriage 
now; in the full blaze of day-—-robed in satin, Boe 
and white as the leaves of a magnolia, her magnifi- 
cent tresses bound with white roses, her bridal vail 
looped to the curls upon her temple with a snowy 
blossom, and falling over her, wave after wave, like © 
a cloud of summer mist. Thus went Zulima Clark 
forth to her last bridal, It was a mournful sight; 
that young girl, so beautiful, so fated, standing be- 
fore the altar, her large eyes surcharged with sor- 
rowful remembrances of the past, and her poor 
heart heaving with a wild presentiment of coming 
evil, till the rose rey her bosom, and the pearls upon 
her throat, trembled as if a wind were passing over 
them. It was a mournful, mournful wedding; for 
there, Zulima, the wife of Daniel Clark, seali.d the 
perfidy of her enemies. Beautiful bride, innocent 
woman, thine was a hard destiny! 


CHAPTER VII. 
FACE TO FACE. 

Zotma made her home in the South, and there 
also, after years of wandering, came Daniel Clark— 
weary with excitement, and unhappy with a sense 
of biiter loneliness. In the first moments of his er 
against Zulima, he had made his will, bet all his 
vast possessions to an aged relative, ina ing the 
false friends who had caused his misery executors 
of that will. And this was the deep game for which 
these men had staked their souls—these possessions 
and the control over them. No matter though the 
fair wife was crushed to the earth; no matter though 
that beautiful child, in all her infant unconscious- 
ness, was despoiled of her just inheritance, It was 
for this they toiled in darkness; it was for this 
they had heaped falsehood upon falsehood, wrong 
upon wrong. 

t Clark had returned to New Orleans, not to pass 
a week and away again, as before, but to control his 
own business—and in New Orleans was Zulima, 
They might meet, still it was unlikely, for she was 
proud and sensitive as ever, and lived in the bosom 
of a new family, and was girded around by new and 
werful affections. Looking upon Clark as a heart- 
aitor, one who bad betrayed ber unprotected state, 
and trifled alike with her reputation and her love, 
she shrunk from a thought of the past. ‘The wrong 
that she believed to have been practiced upon her 
was so terrible, that she shuddered at the retrospec- 
tion. Without one shadow of hate or hope of re- 
venge, to bagel ar rn the struggle that had been so 
heartrending at first, the only effort that she made 
was to obtain forgetfulness. 

Zulima knew nof that Clark had arrived at New 
Orleans, but a strange aren eame over her, 
Thoughts of the swéet and bitter past made her rest- 
less cs geet night; she was haunted by a constant 
desire see her child—the child of Daniel Clark; 
from this innocent creature, wrong and absence in 
the father had failed to alienate her love. 

A little out from New Orleans was a pretty country 
house, surrounded by ornamental grounds and em- 
bowered in tropical trees. It was a small dwelling, 
secluded and beautifulas a bower; works of art, rare 
books, and light furniture, befitting the climate, gave 


| an air of refinement and grace within; passion- 


flowers, briery roses, and other clinging vines draped 
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the cottage without. An avenue of orange and lime 
trees led to the front door,and behind was a small 
garden, cooled by the rain that fell perpetually from 
a fountain near the center, and 
roses, Iflies, and a world of those blossoms that grow 
most a and fragrant in the warm South. 
Among these beautiful grounds little Myra Clark 
been at ey since the breakfast hour. She had 
chased the humming-birds from their spans 
Places in the arbors and rose-hedges; she 
gathered golden-edged violets from the borders, and 
eaping up with a laugh to the orange-boughs that 
ped over the 


glowing with tea | 
| there came a flush, as he said this to the child. 


avel-walk, had torn down the | 


white blossoms and mellow fruit to crowd with the | 


Owery spoil that she had gathered in the skirt of 
her muslin dress, And now with her lap full of 
broken flowers, fruit, torn grass, and pebble-stones, 
the child cast herself on the rich turf that swelled up 
to the brink of the fountain, and peconln her dim- 
pled hands and warm cheek upon the marble, lay in 
Smiling idleness, watching the gold-fish, as they: 
darted up and down the limpid waters, her soft 
brown eyes sparkling with each new flash of gold or 
crimson’ that the restless little creatures im 

the waters. Now she would cast a broken rose- 
bud or a tuft of grass into the fountain, and her 
augh rung out wild and clear above the bell-like 
cropping of the water in the marble basin, if she 
could detect some fish darting up like a golden arrow 
to meet her pretty decoy. Thus lay the child; thus 
fell the bright water-drops around; and thus, a little 
Way off, drooped the fruit and flower laden boughs, 
When the sweet tranquillity was disturbed by a foot- 
Step. Down one of the gravel-walks came a man, 
ring upon his noble features an air of proud sad- 
hess, his very step denoting habitual depression, as 
® moved quietly and at a slow pace toward the 
fountain. It was not a look of ill-health that stamped 

80 forcibly the air and demeanor of thisman. His 

Tame was still strongly knit, his step firm as iron, 
but upon his brow was.that deep-settled shadow 
which a troubled heart casts up to the face, and the 

- locks that shaded it were sprinkled with the prema- 

snow which falls early over a brain tortured 

with unspoken regrets. Thus serrowful, but still un- 

bowed in his spirit, appeared Daniel Clark, as he 

moved Spee J toward the fountain where his child 
was at play. 

Myra was et her Serenata laughing and 
coquetting with them thro the waves. She saw 
no} but their golden flash, she heard nothing but 
the light drops, that dimpled and clouded the water 
around them. Thus for several minutes the proud 
and saddened man stood gazing upon his daughter. 

_ She saw him at last; and then with a faint cry the 

little creature cast_ away the contents of her frock, 
and sprung up. Half in joy, half in timid surprise, 
she stood gazing upon his face. The pupils of her 
eyes dilated till they were almost black, her white 
arms seemed trembling with restraint, as if the sud- 
denness of his appearance had ehecked the first 
quick impulse, She was only waiting for one 

adr Ha like a bird to his bosom. 

yra)” ‘ 


The firm voice of Daniel Clark gave way as he ut- 
the name of his child. His eyes grew dim with 
tears, and he reached forth his trembling arms. She 
St with a single bound to his embrace, she 
wreathed his neck rien ee with her arms, and 
pressed upon his lips, his cheeks, and his moist eyes, 
cisses that, from the lips of a beautiful child, seem 
like the pouring of dew and sunshine from the cup 
bry = ain!” she said, pl h 
you are come again!” she placing her 
warm hands on each side of his face, and looking 
with the s confidence of childhood into his 
eyes. ‘They told me that you would not come tosee 
us any more for a long, long time.” 
And are you glad to see me, darling?” said Mr. 


ook te peatiane his et coneaagiy down the di- 
little a oe oO. eat? * ouseem glad, my 


SS SE a a hat 


“Seem—why—I am glad—so very, very glad, my 
own, own—”’ the child hesitated. 

ge al you not call me papa, this once?’ 
said the agitated father, and upon his pale cheek «. 


“Oh, but they tell me that you are my godfather, 


and that is not a papa, you know,” said the chil 
shaking her fond. with an air of pretty Gouna 


fulness. 7 
“Perhaps it is as well,” murmured the father, and 


his look grew sad. 

Myra bent down and looked into his eyes, smiling. 

“Don’t look so sorry,” she said; “I will call 
you pape if you like. Papa! dear papa! there, 
now 

But even the childish caress, accompanied as it 
was by a voice and look of the most winning sweet~ 
ness, failed to dispel the sadness that had fallen 
upon the father’s heart. Perhaps the very loveli- 
ness of the child did but deepen that sadness, by re- 
minding him of its mother. Let this be as it may, 
Mr. Clark sat down by the fountain with the little 

rl in his arms, but he remained silent, thus chill- 
ing the little creature whose arms were about his 
neck, and she too became _ hushed, as it were, by the 

loom into which he fell, During several minutes 
he father and child remained thus ped in 
silence. At last he spoke in a low and ubled 
voice, kissing the forehead of the child: 

sé do you love me?” 

“Indeed, indeed I do,” said the little girl, lay- 
ing her cheek to his, “Better almost than any- 
body else in the wide world, if you ave only my 
godfather.” 

*“ And whom—” here Mr. Clark’s voice faltered—" 
and whom can’you love better, Myra?” ; 

“Oh,” said the child, shaking her h with a 

retty mysterious air, “there is some that I 
ove so much, & pant beautiful lady,who comes to 
me so often, and so strangely, just like one of the 
fairies nurse tells me about. Sometimes she will be 
a long, long time, and not come at all, Then, while 
I am 2 aying among the trees, she will be to 
me before I think of it. She blesses me as you 
do, and once—that, too, was so like—” the child 
paneet ane seemed pondering over something in 

er min : 

“What was so like, Myra?” said. Mr. Clark, ina 
faint voice, for his heart misgave him, 

“Why, 1 was just thi .” said the child, 
thoughtfully; “this pretty lady wanted mé-to call 
her mamma, just as you wanted me to call you 
papa, you know, only in fun,” 

it ee Be 7- call per aE 

“Yes, bu never —no, never 
world; for, do you think, ahe bashe to ey ea 
thing the moment I oe my arms Latest 2 her pun 
and said ‘mamma!’ You can’t think how she did 
c ane Beet oe me, begs Ke 

. Clar away ead; the child’ 
earnest look troubled him. ; certs 


‘*She knew well enough that it “9 
distead ‘the auld, “aba eb ale Eeet ome ee 


poems a she kept on crying all I 


“Oh, such words are bitter, bitter fun,” mut- 
tered Mr, Clark, tortured by the innocent prattle of 


the child. ; 
“T did not mean any harm; the asked me to 

call her ‘Mamma,’ but I never ” said 

Myra, drooping under what seemed to her dis- 


pleas nae re) a best geen . en ~ 
‘ ra, you m love lady; 

must call her any thing she pleases,” said Mr. bank 

with a burst of emotion that startled the little 

“Be good to her; be gentle and loving as if—as if 

it was not fun when you call her ‘Mamma,’ You 

be good to her; promise me, my darling, that 
u will. 
‘* But she will not ask me again, It long, 

time since the lady has been here,” aor pnsy ape 

cla, powgnttolis, “ Perhaps she will not come any 

m 


- 


. plight or deep, 


: together. 
Wh 


' trust. 


cast upon our marriage.” 
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* Perhaps,”’ said Mr. Clark, with a voice and look 
of painful abstraction. 

slight noise in a distant part of the garden 
drew the child’s attention. She started, and bendin 
eagerly forward looked down a winding path shel- 
tered by the orange trees, 

“See!” cried the child, pointing down the path 
with her finger, while her eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds; ‘didn’t I say that she always came like a 

f Didn’t I tell you so?” 

followed the child’s finger with his eyes, 
and there coming up the path peniGs, and with 
eager haste in her look and manner, he saw Zulima, 
the wife of his bosom, the mother of his child. For 
the world, that proud man could not have risen to 
his feet; his strength utterly forsook him; he at- 
tempted to remove Myra’s arm from his neck, but 
even that he failed to accomplish, so profound was 
his astonishment; so overpdwering was bis agita- 
tion, 

A tree stood close by the fountain, overrun and 
shadowed by the convolutions of a passion-flower 
vine, that fell like a curtain around it, concealin 
the father and child as Zulima came up. Thus i 
happened that without any ke gerne the wronged 
wite and the deceived husband stood face to face, 
breathless and pale as statues in a graveyard, The 
child clung to her father’s neck, Her large eyes 
dilated, and her face grew crimson with fear. 
a was frightened by the terrible pallor of Zulima’s 


‘ace. 

Mr. Clark arose pale as death; and trembling in 
every limb, he placed the child gently on the grass, 
and approaching Zulima held forth his hand. 

She took it, but her fingers were like marble, and 
like marble was the cold smile that went in a spasm 
of pain across her lips. : 

‘*Zulima, will you not speak to me?’’ 

Oh, what a flood of bitter waters did that gentle 
yoice unlock in Zulima’s heart. Her limbs began to 
shake, her hands quivered like aspen leaves, and a 
look of unutterable distress fell upon her face. 

“To what end should I speak?” she said, in a low 
and husky voice. ‘I have no wish to reproach 
Fale and what but reproaches can you expect from 
me?’ ; 

* A bitter smile disturbed the 


allor of Daniel 


‘Clark’s face, and a bitter intonation was blended 


with the mournful cadence of his voice. 
“Reproaches, Zulima, are for slight wrongs; but 
t deserve none at your hands. While 
egos woman, woman, how have you betrayed 
he deep love, the honor which I gave you in holy 
either will J reproach; but when I look upon 
our face, still young, full of beauty, and bears 
he old look of innocence, it forces me to think o: 
the vows you have broken, the mockery you have 


matriage,” repeated Zulima, Again her 
lips were distorted with a smile mournful and bitter, 
and clasping her hands she wrung them nervously 


do you smile thus? Why do you repeat 
thus bitterly the words that I have spoken?”’ said 
Clark, regarding her wild agitation with wonder. 
““When I speak of our marriage, you do not shrink 
or tremble as one who has profaned a holy rite, but 
your eye is full of scorn, your lips curl with bitter 
smiles. Zulima, are you indeed so lost that the 
mention of ties that bound us once, and that legally 
bind us yet, ties that you, unhappy woman, have 
eit and dishonored, can only awake a smile of 


scorn 
Zulima stood motionless, her hands clasped, her 
eyes dilating; the truth was struggling to her heart. 
f to me, speak to me again,” she cried, ex- 
tending her locked hands imploringly. ‘‘ That mar- 
, you know, you know well, it was all false, all 
deception. I never was your wife!” : 
Mr. Clark drew back—he breathed with difficulty; 
the truth was breaking upon his soul also—the cru 
terrible truth. 


el, | comin 
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speak to me,” cried Zulima, ta & 
anguish; “‘ I never was your wife!” 
Heaven, at whose altar we were 

ted, can answer that you were my lawfully 
wedded wife, that you are so now!” 

A sharp cry broke from Zulima, she staggered 
forward a pace, and sat down upon the eee close 
by her child; covering her face with both hands, she 
bent it down to her knees, and remained thus mo- 
tionless and absolutely without breath. 

Clark stood gazing upon her, every nerve in his 
body quivering; the horror that her face had ex- 
hibited, that sharp ery, the utter prostration of her 
energies, all these things were fast unsealing his 
eyes. He sat down by the unhappy woman, at- 
tempted to remove one of one pee ands clasped 
over her eyes, but she resis him with a faint 
shudder, and then through those lashed fringes 

hed a flood of tears. 

‘‘Zulima, try and compose yoneuelt, make one 
effort; for, on earth, I feel that this must be our last 
interview. Shrink not thus! I have never wronged 
you, or if it prove so not knowingly or willfully.” 

Zulima shook her head, and sobbed aloud. ‘‘' There 
has been wrong, deep, black wrong somewhere,”’ 
she said; “‘I was told that you also had deceived 
me by a false marriage, that the ceremony we went 
through was a fraud, and I, your victim, not a 

(3) , 


““And who told you this infamous falsehood?” 
said Clark, clasping his hands till the blood left 
them, in the aqODY of his impatience. 

“Ross hinted it; Smith told meso in Philadelphia 
and in Baltimore. They told me, also, that you 
were about to marry another; I saw you together 
with my owneyes. Yourefused to see me; but for 
that I had never believed them!”’ 

** And Smith told you this; Ross hinted it,” eried 
Clark, locking his teeth with terrible anger. “‘ These 
two men whom I have fed, whom—” He paused; 
the violence of his emotion was too great for words. 

But why should we further describe the harrowin 
scene? It was long before the unhappy beings coul 
speak with calmness, but at length all was told—the 
fraud that had kept back their mutual letters, the 
slow and subtle poison that had been instilled so as- 
siduously into each proud and passionate nature— 
all. Yor the first time, Clark learned the sufferings, 
the passionate love, that had sent his yo wife in 
search of him, her struggles, her despair. Then his 
own haughty reserve gave way; he laid open his 
whole heart before her, its history and its anguish. 
He told her of his wanderings, of the deep and har- 
rowing love, which not even a helief in her faithless- 
ness could wring from his heart;.he told her all, 
and then these proud beings sat again, side by side, 
looking in each other’s faces, and yet separated, oh, 
how pores Fy : 

Then came the time for parting. Zulima must go 
back to her home, and he—-where could he seek shel- 
ter from the grief of that terrible moment? 

They both arose, and face to face, stood gazing on 
each other for the last time; neither of them doubt- 
ed that it was for the last time, on this side the 
grave. A look of mournful despondency was on 
their features, their hands were clasped Yor an in- 
stant, and then Zulima turned apr and tottering 
feebly in her walk, passed from the garden, He 
stood watching her till the last flutter of her gar- 
ments disappeared under the orange-boughs; then 
he turned away and went forth, a broken-hearted 
man. Mother and father both went avers leavi 
the child alone. Terrified by the scene ©: anguish 
passing before her, the little creature had neither 
moved nor spoken, and in the agony of that last 
parting she was forgotten, She had no heart for 
play then, The fish turned up their golden sides in 
vain, the humming-birds flas by her quite un- 
heeded; she was gazing after her father, and her 
syes were full of tears. All at once, she saw. him 
back, walking rapidly; tears were in his 
_ eyes also, and, taking her to his bosom, he kissed 


- to me, 
voleret tart oe 
“The God of 
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her forehead, her hair, and her little hands. M 

vegan to sob piteously, She could fecl the swel ng 
of his heart against her form; the bot fever of his 
lips as they touched her forehead, made her tremble 
and cling closer to him; it seemed as if the little 
creature knew that this was the last time that noble 
heart would ever beat against hers—as if she felt in 
her own being that he was her father. Thus, after 


& brief struggle, the parent and child parted, and 
forever, 


; CHAPTER IX. 
THE DEATH-BED,. , 

Tuat night Daniel Clark spent under the roof of 
his friend, Ross, the véry roof that had sheltered his 

Zulima and the birth of her child. 
He met his false friend calmly, and without any out- 
b the terrible sense of wrong that ached in 
his heart. He said truly that reproaches are for 
sfight wrongs, only his were too mighty for words. 
© never once hinted to the traitor that he was 
aware of his treachery, Perhaps the footsteps of 
coming death were ressing too heavily upon him, 
even then, for he whispered to his heart more than 
once that day, ‘Vengeance ig mine, saith the Lord, 
pa will repay it.” 
eré was no vengeance in Daniel Clark’s 
thoughts, for death was there already, and he felt 
that the little time given him on earth would scarce- 
ly be sufficient to right the wronged. 

In the very chamber where Zulima had sat, amid 
the storm, writing her last soul-touchi letter to 
her husband, was that husband at midni t, writing 
eagerly as she had been, His face was deathly Pale 
one minute, and the next theré spread over it a 
warm red hue, that seemed burning hotly through 
the flesh. 
together as he completed them, with a 
black ribbon; and, notwithstanding the anguish 
that rata) and the fever that burned him, the 
pape it flowed from his pen, was firm and even 

‘toward daylight the document was finished. Two 
black seals were placed at the last page, then the 
whole was folded up and care sealed Wea: 


and hagward was Daniel Clark, as he arose from his 
task; the bed stood in a corn 


er of the chamber, cool 
and inviting, but he approached it not. Witha Hea, 


and wavering step, he reached the open window, ana 
fol his arms upon the sill, turned his face to the 
soft ht-air, with a faint groan, and thus he re- 
mained till morning. ~ 

The next day, Daniel Clark rode into the city, and 
was closeted with several of his old and intimate 
friends. In the house of one of these friends the 
others met by appointment, and there Daniel Clark 
read his last will and testament, making his child 
Myra Clark, the heiress to his vast possessions, and 
therehe solemnly declared his marriage to Zulima, 
that child’s mother. After this he sat down in the 
presence of his friends and chosen executors, and 

laced his signature to the will that his own hands 


n. 

When Mr. Clark left them that day, his friends ob- 
served that the hand with which he’ clas ed theirs 
was burning, and that his eyes looked eavy and 
swollen, They remarked, too, that he had never 
once smiled during the whole interview; but the oc- 
casion was & solemn one, and so they merely gave 
these things a passing thought, deeming them but 
the result of some undue excitement, 


At nightfall Mr. Clark reached the dwelling of Ross, 


It had been Zulima’s residence, and he yearned to 


ced by base and un- 
fees men to wrong the being dearest to him in 
ite, All the manifestation of displeasure that he 


He wrote on, sheet after sheet, linking. 


isplayed toward Ross was a desire to avoid his pres- 
pei ut even that awoke the ever-v. nt cion 
of the man, He had placed menial spies on the steps 
of Zulima, but in hun down the sterner game 
Ross played the himself. The plantation which 
Ross occupied was the property of his patron, and in 
the dwelling Mr. Clark had always kept his own 
apartments. Onreturning home that night he en- 
tered a little library belonging to these apartments, 
and opening an escritoir had taken from thence an 
ebony box, in which were his most valuable papers. 
After placing the will therein he had carefully locked 
the escritoir and the room before retiring to his 


t two o’clock the next morning there shone in 
this library a faint light, By-the escritoir stood Ross 
softly trying a key in the lock, and behind him on a 
table rested a dark-lantern, so placed thatall its rays 
fell in one direction, leaving most of the room in 
darkness. Noiselessly the key was turned, and with- 
out . pax ny escritoir opened, and the ebony 
box dragged forth. 3 

The wil was the first paper that presented itself 
on opening the box. Ross 
in Me. Claris easy-chair and began to read; nervous- 
¥ gens ori e pages, and Ly ted from time to 

me e Ss. 4 

“Ast thought!” he said, ina stern, low voice, dash- 


| chamber for the night, : 


consci 

4 para events. He talked in a low voice of his 
e and child; there was somet sad and broken- 
word that he ly at 

variance with usual ud and | reserve. 
He seemed to take little in in those about ae, 

but murmured gently to himself, and always o 
them. If this was delirium—and it must have m, 
80 totally was it at variance with his previous man- 
ner—there was something cxpoodingly touching and 


mournful in it, for the death-bed o; at noble and 
strong man seemed marked by a di of solemn 
tenderness that might have befitted the death-pillow 


of a loving woman. 


At first the disease seemed more than 


an attack of nervous fever, po as often follows — 


violent excitement. The of heaven who 
arded that death-bed alone can tell if 


itation, or deeper and darker causes combined to 


terminate that slight iliness in death. Ross was his- 


attendant; constant and se mgese was the assiduity 
of his watch. No physician, no 


riend entered the — 


~—e e 


le 
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gick-room, and for thfee days that noble man lay 

struggling with death, in the presence of his bitter- 

est en , atid one faithful old body-servant, who 

watch and weep over the master who was 
him almost more than mortal. 

Then came the third night, and still the failin 
man was alone with that one old negro, who would no 
be sent away; and over him bent the household 
viper, whose s' had been worse than death. A 
dim ip was in the room, and through the 0: 
windows came the night air, in soft, sweet gushes, 

the muslin drapery tremble in the flaring 
lamplight. 

Daniel Clark turned upon his 
his ha 


could 
to 


his head gently over his master. Clar 
bed his eyes; a sudden lightcame into them, and 


old man bent his head still lower, holding his 
breath, and checking the tears that swelled his faith- 
fulheart, ‘*Dear master, I listen.’ 


man with a feeble hol 
bev , wife—my child! See that no wrong is done 
em. 


The old man looked down upon that ashen face 
with surprise. ‘ This must be delirium,” he thought, 
“for my poor master had neither wife nor child.” 

The eyes of the dying man were misty, but he saw 
the doubt in his servant's face. A look of distress 
passed over his own, and he made a vain effort to 
collect the power of s hb, But he could only say. 
“The wil—that must tell you—it is below, take it 
into here own hands the moment I am dead; and 
take it to—to—” 

“*To Master Ross?’’ said the old man, observing 
that his master’s voice was sinking. 

“Nol no!” These words broke from the dying 


sorrow. 
last words of the dead. He did but pause to close, 
with reverent hands, the eyes that seemed still re- 
garding him with earnest command. He did but 
compose the lifeless limbs, and draw the sheet over 
those loved features, before he went down to obey 
the last behest of the dead. The poor old man went 
forth from the death-chamber, guided by the gray 
dawn. His tread was slow and mournful. You 
could scarcely hear him as he passed along, for it 
seemed to him that the faintest sound might disturb 
his master, 

He reached the library; his hand was upon the 
latch; he turned it with a cautious regard to sound, 
not with ey but because the death-scene 

witnessed made the least noise appear to him 


he had 
like ei ling But the door remained firm. It was 


evidently locked within, for through the keyhole | 


streamed a faint light, and with the light came an 
indistinct sound Pr genet ne 


the keyhole and looked in. Directly within the 


pers and the cautious | 
. tread of a footstep. The old man bent his eye to 


oS 


range of his vision stood Mr. Clark’s escritoir wide 
open, and by it was Ross searching among. the pa- 
pers in an ebony box, which the old man knew ag 
the repository of his master’s most valuable docu- 
ments. Ross took from this box a voluminous par- 
cel, thrust it in his bosom, and carefully locking the 
escritoir, held up the light and looked timidl 
around as if fea of the very silence. Then, wit! 
a quick, noiseless tread, he passed across the room. 
His face was deathly pale, and the old negro saw 
that the lamp shook and swayed in hishand. There 
was a fireplace in the room, but the door command- 
ed no view of it, and the old man strained his sight 
in vain to secure further knowledge of what was 
pessing within the library. But if his eye was baf- 
ed his ear remained keen, and that was directly 
startled by the sh rustle of papers apparently 
torn apart in haste; then the whole room was filled 
with a glare of light, There was a sudden and faint 
crackle as of some hastily-kindled flame passing up 
the chimney. Then all was dark and hushed once 
more. The lamp seemed extinguished; a little 
smoke, afaint smell of burnt paper, and that was 
all the poor old negro ever saw of his master’s’ 


The old man went back to the chamber, knowi 
too well that his mission was at an end. He knelt 
down by that death-couch trembling like a culprit, 
and heart-sick from a consciousness of his own im- 
potence, “Oh, master, master! forgive me—forgive 
me!” cried the gray-headed old servant, bending his 
wrinkled forehead to the hands he had clasped upon 
the death-couch. ‘“ Forgive me that I staid to cry 
when I should have chenfa the last order you can 
ever give the old man. Ihave seen, I have heard— 
pe Nai will believe me, master? Am I not a 

ve?’ 

“Aslave? Yes; go hence, and forever!” cried a 
stern voice in the room; ‘you who have no more 
discretion than thus to talk with the dead,” 

The old man arose and stood up; his keen eyes 
dwelt firmly upon Ross, and with his right hand he 
drew the covering from the dead. There was some- 
thing noble in the look and attitude of thatold gray- 
headed negro as he confronted the false frien , the 
household traitor, who might yet have almost the 
power of life and death over him. 

‘He is my master; I will not leaye him,” said the 
old man, firmly, “You may whip me, you may kill 
me, I will never leave him till he is buried, I rocked 
him in his cradle, I will lay him in his grave. Then 
sell me, if you like; no matter what becomes of the old 
man when his master is in the grave.” And turni 
away with a look of unutterable woe, the old pervert 
cast himself by the death-couch, crying out, “My 
master! oh, my master!” 

A few weeks after, the old man was sold and sent 
away to a far-off plantation, for he was a part of 
the Letra which Daniel Clark had left, and ac- 
cording to the old will, the only one ever found, Ross 
was the executor of the estate, and had aright to 
sell the poor old man, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST CLOUD, 


TxeE will of Daniel Clark was never found, and the 
vast inheritance that should have been his child’s, 
became the spoil of those who had crept like vipers 
along his life-path, poisoning every pure blossom 
that sprung up to bless him on his way to the grave. 
His wife was bereft of everything but her sorrowful 
memories. His child had not even these. To her. 
father, mother, all was a dream—an idea that had 
floated through her infant memory and was gone, 

Years went by many years—and then in one of 
| the most splendid mansions of Philadelphia, lay a 

fair young girl, half arrayed in her morning cos- 
tume, and but partially aroused from one of those 
sweet dreams that of late had made her sk Zs a 
| Vision of love. While lifting the wealth of her 
| brown hair between both her small hands in dress- 

ing before her mirror that morning, she had been 


/ 
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taken with one of those rich gleams of thought that 
are the poetry of youth, and allowing the tresses to 
fall over her slight person again, where, in their 
wonderful and bright abundance, they fell almost to 
her feet, she had stolen thoughtfully to a couch in 
her boudoir and cast herself upon the crimson 
cushions, There, with some loose drapery gathered 
around her, one fair cheek resting in the palm of 
her hand, and the white arm half vailed by those 
loosened tresses, pressed deep in the silken cushions, 
the young girl fell into a reverie, Perhaps the 
eam from which she had just been aroused still 
haunted her mind, but it would have been difficult | 
for Myra herself to have said what were the strange 
and sweet fancies that floated through her mind at 
tmoment; for her own thoughts were a mystery, 
her feelings vague as they were pure, These sort 
of day-drvams, when they come to our first youth, 
have much of heaven in them; if they could only 
endure through life always bright, always enveloped 
in the same rosy mist, ; 


“Man might forget to dream of heaven, 
And yet have the sweet sin forgiven.” 


Myra was aroused from her day-dream, not rudely 
as some of our sweet fancies are broken, but by & 
light footfall, and a soft voice that called her name 
from the innerroom. The young girl started up— 

_ ‘ Mother—mother, is it you—am +I very late this 
morning ?”’ i 

‘““Oh, you are here, daughter,” said a middle-aged 
and gentle lady as she entered the boudoir, ‘No, | 
not very late, but do you know that your father has 
just arrived and is inquey for you?” 

“My father here, and I not half ready to go 
down!” cried Myra, eagerly gathering up her hair, 
while, with the wonderful mobility natural to her 
features, the whole tone of her face changed, The 
dreamy, almost languid expression vanished in an 
instant. The warm giow of her affectionate nature 
broke through every feature like flame hidden in 


| Bibles with gold clasps to exhibit to 


the heart of a pearl. Her cheek, her mouth, her 
white forehead were full of animation; her brown 
om. sparkled with delight. With her whole being 
she loved the man whom she believed to be her 
father, and for the gentle woman who stood gazing 
upon her with so much affection as her toilet was 
completed, Myra’s devotion was almost more than 
the natural love of a child for its mother. Scarcely 
a minute elapsed before the young girl was ready to 
go down, Another minute and she was in the arms 
of a fine and noble-looking man who stood by the 
breakfast-room door eagerly watching for her. 
During many weeks he had been absent from his | 
home, and he could not feel thoroughly welcomed | 
back again while Myra was not by to greet him. 

It was a joyous family yaty that gathered around | 
the breakfast-table that morning. The eyes of that 
gentle wife wandered, with a look of grateful affec- 
tion from the noble face of her husband to meet the 
pie te of her child; for Myra was more 
than a child toher. Rejoiced to be once more in 
the bosom of his family, Mr. D. was more than usu- 
ay animated and agreeable. There was not a 
hidden thought or a disunited feeling in the little 


family group, 

- ‘And whom have Pe had to visit you since I 
went away, Myra? .What new conquest have you 
made? Tell me all about it child,” said Mr, D., 
smiling, as he received the coftee-cup of Sevres china 
from the hands of his wife. 

Myra laughed—a clear, ringing laugh, that had 
ae of hearty glee in it than any thing you ever 

eard 


* we have had crowds of visitors, gallants 
withowt number, Ladies like a swarm of humming- 
and—and—oh, yes; we had one very singular 
and romantic person, @ namesake and intimate 
friend of yours, papa. Iwrote you about him, but 
you never mentioned him at all in Ye reply.” 
“Oh, yes; L remember,” said Mr. D.; ‘a grave, 
gentlema old man, with just gray hairs enough to 
luake him interesting, and the most winning man- 


a 
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ners. He carried a little Bible with a gold clasp In «: 
his bosom—I remember the description well, What. 


of wa Myra? You lost your heart, of that the let- 
ter told me;—but who was this mysterious person? 
Pray, enlighten me.” 


yra and her mother exchanged glances. <A faint 

crimson broke over the elder lady’s face, and the 
young girl looked a little puzzled. : 

‘““Why, papa, how strangely you talk, This gen- 


| tleman knows you well; he is a member of the legis- 


lature, and his seat is close by yours in the house,” 


| said Myra 


** Nonsense, child; there is but one man of my 
name in the house, and he has not been absent froin 
Harrisburg a day during the session; besides, he has’: 
not a white hair ir his head, and never carries small 

Foung ladies. 
You have had some impostor here. t did the 
interesting gentleman want?” : 

“‘He had lost a portmanteau that contained his 


money. and clothes,” faltered Myra. 
ah “pee the little Bible!" cried her father with a 
u 


gh, 
‘“* And so,” continued the young girl, blushing, “ as 
Yy 


| he was a friend of yoursand out of money, he 


desired mamma to advance him a small sum, 
‘And she did it—Pll be sworn she did it!” cried 


Mr. D., enjoying the blushes of his, wife. “The 
scoundrel carried off my wife’s purse and my daugh- 
ter’s heart at one fell swoop.” 


“Tt was not much, only twenty-four dollars.” said 
bo nal struggling to bear up against her husband's 


ery. 

a Bue I—I told him he could have oe just as well,”’ 
said Myra, joining in her fath :-r's laug i ““who could 
suspect him with his gentle manners—’ 

* And little Bible?” interrupted Mr. D. 

“And gray hairs? Indeed, papa, it was worth the 
money to be cheated so gracefully. You haveno idea 
with what an air the man took his leave—the tears 
absolutely stood in his eyes.” 

“The fellow was a fool not to take your fifty dol- 
lars, Myra, that is all I have to say about him—so 
now on with your list. What other interesting 
stranger have you entertained in my absence?” 

esitated, her eyes drooped for an instant, 

and the damask of her cheek deepe sed to crimson. 
For the first time in her life she felt e in 
gpapa should 

ought; and 


the presence of her father. What if 
ronounce iim an imposter also? she 
er heart was ina glow at the very ideu, -She felt 
that the eyes of her father were fixed on her inquir- 
ingly, and this deepened her confusion. 

‘We have received one other stranger ” she 
paid at length, making an effort to look up; “a very 
talented and agreeable gentleman, whom I met by 
accident when out on an excursion.”’ 

“Indeed; and who is he?’ inquired Mr, D., in a 
grave tone, and casting a ce at his wife that had 
a shade of displeasure in it. 4 

“He seems a most estimable young man, full of 
talent and generous feeling,” said Mrs. D., anxious 
to save her child from the embarrassment of an an- 
pwer. ; 

“He seems—who is he?” demanded the husband; 
his voice was stern and his look suspicious, “ Myra, 
who is this man?”’ 


ar a: 
why should every nerve in her slight frame 


died on her lip, and all 
she ae fe ney re so stro 

ather’s face as young gil awakening from. 
her dream? did she begin to feel how tru! re are - 
dently sae loved? or was the rosy vail but half lifted 
from her heart? She cast a supplicating glance at her 
mother, and her look was answered by one of Sweet 


iy eorket ee 
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and undisturbed affection. That feminine and lovely 
woman could sympathize far better with the sweet, 
wild feelings that broke so eloquently, that moment, 
through the troubled eyes of her child, than with 
the stern displeasure of her husband. She arose 
from the breakfast-table and glided from the room, 
making a sign for her daughter to follow. 

“Stay,” said the master of the house, addressing 

ra,as she was toward her own room. 
“I would ask a single question, and then let us 
so done with this impostor, for, doubtless, he is 
such.” 

“No, father, no; I would pledge my life for his 
honor; he is no impostor,” exclaimed Myra, as her 
father led the way to a little study that opened from 
the breakfast-room., . 

““As you would have done for the gentleman 
old man with the Bible, I dare say,” was the half- 
humorous, half-ironical rejoinder. “But answer 
my question, Myra: Has this young man ever pre- 
sumed to lift his eyes to you as anequal? Has he 
ever uttered a word that might lead you to suppose 
that he thinks of you save as a stranger?” 

“Indeed, papa, he never has—far, far from it. 
When other young men have overwhelmed me with 
flatteries; when, as your heiress, homage of every 
kind has been lavished upon me, he alone has been 
silent. Always respectful, always kind, he has 
never, for one moment, taken the attitude often as- 
sumed by other young men who could not boast a 
tithe of his merit. 


“T speak but the truth, papa.” 

of it the whole affair can be 
more readily dismissed than I supposed. Now go to 
your chamber and think no more about it.” 

“ Think no more about it;” truly it was a request 
easily made, but how impossible to obey. Why, the 
very thought of that stranger youth had henceforth 
the power of an angel spirit which might steal down 
and trouble the still waters of her heart forever. Myra 
knew not even yet that this spirit took the form of 


love. She entered her boudoir again and flung her- 


self upon the couch, but how changed were her feel- 
esweet dream, so tranquil, so full of rosy 


_ content, was wong dd away like a cloud. Her heart 


wasin a tumult, her cheek burned, her eyes filled 
with tears. She felt indignant that her father 
should, for one moment, hold a doubt of the being 
in whom she put such perfect trust. 


Thus m with herself the youn 1 
ened doen isha 


nt an 
t, when her reverie was 


ed by 


hour of _— 
_aservant, who informed her that Mr. Whitney was 


in the drawing-room. Her first sensation was a 
thrill of joy, such as had long, unconsciously, fol- 
lowed his approach, The next was a feeling of re- 
serve, a shy, -distrustful sensation, such as had 
never possessed her warm, frank nature before. 
She went down, not, as had been her wont, with the 
step of a gazelle, and with a glad smile sparkling in 
her eyes and on her lip, but with a lingering tread 
and eyes vailed by their snowy lids and dark lashes. 
She entered the drawing-room so eet thatits occu- 
Paes did not at first observe her, He stood by a mar- 
table, near the window, turning over some books 
that lay upon it. The light which fell over him was 
subdued by many a glowing fold of damask that 
swept over the windows, thus giving the dim look of 
marble to features so perfectly classical in their out- 
line, that but for the thick ‘waving bair, and the 
pr of life that eer reaee them, the head might 
ave been taken for that of some antique statue, 
To these manly attractions was added a figure, tall 
beyond the ordinary standard, sinewy, athletic, and 
yet full of subtle grace. 
Lrg bass though ape Me ee of eee uit 
repose upon young itney’s features, bu e 
moment he fitted. his head and saw the fair girl who 


his face changed; a glow of animation lighted up 


ae 


} 


stood hesitating by the door, the whole character of | 


nis face 
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and be came forward with all the eaget 
cordiality that her previous frank bearing had al- 
ways warranted.  ~ 4 
yra hesitated before she reached forth hey 
hand, and when she did place it in his, it quiveret 
like an aspen, The young man looked earnestly in 
her chan ne face, att then led her to a seat, himself 
a prey to all the quick 2 cme that her unu- 
sual restraint was calculated to inspire. A few 
commonplace words were spoken, then both be- 
came silent and preocoupied. At length Myra ob- 
served that her father had returned home that 
morning, but she blushed while saying it, as if the 
bet man could have guessed at the conversation 
hat had given so much pain to herself. 
A vague idea ef the truth did evidently flash 
across the young man’s mind, for he turned another 
long and earnest look upon her face, which was now 
lowing crimson to her temples, and when he turned 
Hs eg away, the faintest possible smile stole ever 
ips. 
ore is,” he said, with a faint sigh—“it is now 
mors then two months since I arrived in Philadel- 
phia, AlJl that time your kind mamma has received 
measaguest. Perhaps I should not have accepted 
this hospitality without first convincing her that I 
was not unworthy of it; but I found it so sweet to 
be taken on trust, so flattering to be valied for my- 
self alone, that I had almost forgotten ‘the reason- 
able demands of society. I ought long since to have 
convinced her that it was no impostor to whom her 
kindness had been extended.” . 

“Impostor!” exclaimed Myra, with a smile >t 
told how impossible she thought it that even sv... pi- 
cion should be attached to him, 

“What if I were to be suspected as such?” added 
Whitney, with an answering smile. 

“T would not believe it—I would believe no wrong 
of you, though your own lips asserted it!” was the 
generous reply. ; 

The color swept over young Whitney’s face, and 
there was something in eyes that deepened the 
crimson on Myra’s cheek; but he only answered in a 
low and earnest voice: 

“T thank you; with my whole heart I thank you 
for this confidence.” 

Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he took from 
his pocket several letters which, with a hand that 
trembled somewhat, he presented to the Nett girl. 
She took them to the window, and, half-shaded by 
the curtains, began to read, rejoicing in the obscurt- 
ty, for she felt a terror that the quick beating of her 
heart might become visible. 

The letters were from several of the first men in 
America—men whose autographs had become famil- 
iar to Myra upon the public records of the land. 
Nothing could have been more ample than the 
testimonials that these men gave of the high 
Forts talent and position sustained by young 
Whitney. . 

Myra read these letters with a feeling of proud 
triumph. Her trust in him was sustained; she had 
never distrusted his worth, and in her hand she held 
the proud power of crushing every doubt that her 
father might haye had, Merit to which the highest 
and purest in the land bore such testimony could 
never again become subject of dispute. She re- 
turned to Mr. Whitney. The generous enthusiasm 
that wholly possessed her beamed in every linea- 
ment of a face lovely in itself, but most remarkable 
for a quigk and brilliant expression seldom equaled 
in the human countenance. 

Mr. Whitney, may I retain these only a short 
time? My father—he will be pleased to seé them,” 

Myra Was petite and slight in her person, almost as 
fairy. As she stood clasping thie letters between her 
hands, and with her eyes uplifted toward him, those 
eyes, so brilliant with every feeling of the heart, a 


‘prettier contrast with his tall and stately form could 


not well be imagined. 
“ Certainly; o with them as you ey he 
said; “but you must not allow your father to sup- 


' pose that I exhibit them from ostentation.” 
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“Oh, he will not think that!” erfed Myra, extend- 
ing her hand, for her guest was about to take 
cel leave. “He Se owee Paine any thing that is 
not noble and good of you, I am sure,’ 

To-morrow: then—to-morrow, I will eall for the 
letters,” : 

“Yes. to-morrow,” replied Myra; and while a 
servant opened the door for her guest, she entered 
her father’s study. shin 

. D. was seated by his escritoir, reading some 
apers. He looked up as Myra entered, and smiled 
‘indly upon her. ' . - 

“What visitor have you had?” he in uired, folding 

up the paper in his hand. “‘ Did I not hear some one 


*&0 out. a moment since?” 
4“ Ye 


pa: 
may you; only read these lett d ill find 
thar aioe hese letters an you will fin 


y 
irreproachable; his sition everythi that can 

warrant the acc uaintance he has ocnabie 
r. D. took the letters very coldly, and without 
proceed to read them. Myra 


: relaxed nothing of its 
pression. stig eae deliberately he read the letters 
through; laid them down one by one, and then 
pee his hand upon the parcel, turned to his 
au re 
. What proofs have we that these are not foger- 
ies?” he said. , 
Myra’s heart swelled indienantiy, She could hardly 
force herself to answer. It seemed as if her father 
determined to receive no evidence in favor of 
the man, against whom he had taken a prejudice 
that, to her warm nature, seemed most unjust and 
oo The ha dwriting, th to hs h 
€ handwri » the au are they not 
genuine? are they not sufficient? ; y 
Mr. D. took up one of the letters and examined it 
closely, “The letters may be genuine; but what 
peeee have we that this young man came by them 
onorably—in short, that his name is Whitney, or 
that he is at all the person for whom he represents 
himself?” ae 
“Oh, papa, this is too much! Only see this young 
gentleman yourself, and then judge if he can be sus- 
ier obtaining those le ters by dishonorable 
1ans 
Myra grew pale, and tears started to her eyes as 
She spoke. Mr. D. regarded her for a moment, then 
lacing the letters in his escritoir, he turned the 
ey. Myra waited for some answer to her ap eal, 
but he coldly took up the paper that he had been 
reading as she came in, and seemed to cast the sub- 
i of conversation from his mind. Myra went to 
er chamber with a heavy heart; she felt chilled 
and hurt by her father’s coldness; perhaps, too, 
there was in her heart a feeli of disappointment 
regarding Whitney also. In the sli ht mystery that 
oe Pp to that day, enveloped him, her ardent fanc 


e fane 
of relieving his poverty by the wealth which, as ie 


haunted her. Certain it is that a sensation of re- 


her father’s 
Settled disapprobation had cast upon her spirits, 


She felt, almost grieved by the proofs that, even. as 


® friend—for she had not allowed her thoughts to 


range Lo Ape that gentle character—Whitnes, from 


his worl 
from her. 


CHAPTER Xi. 


y position, would never require a sacrifice - 


aay 


HE SECRET OUT. 


T 
. Tue next day Whitney called 


ing tobi i . 
ake leave. He was about returning ‘o his nat 
State, and had ony a@ moment in which to utter 


thanks and farewe 


to the friends whose kindness 


should tiever cease to remember with gratitude. 
in 3 few months—it might be weeks—he would 
again visit Philadelphia, and to renew the acquaint- 
ance he had made would be one of his sweetest hopes 


till then. : 


Myra heard all this with that quiet and gentle 


i- | dignity which no surprise could who conquer. 


She saw that her guest was br ag t he was 


not taking leave of her with 


indifference of a 


m acquaintance; and with that deep trust 
ok aie ection gives to the heart, her. thoughts 
turned to the future. A few broken sentences 


d between them, and then 
‘ather for the letters thet he had 1 
toir the day: before. 
“T will 


went to her 
in his escri- 


ring the letters myself,” was the cold 
reply which was given to her request, and Myra 
returned to the drawing-room pale and agitated, for 
there was something in her father’s manner that 


in his hand. He approached Mr. 


risen to receive him, and now resumi his seat. 

** Sir,” he said, gravely drawing a chair and seating 

himself opposite to the | Rie ewes “there are the 
ve 


letters with which you 
perfectly satisfactory.” 


There was something so chill and cutting in the 
measured tones and un ong. ComEeey with which 


this was said, that it had all t 


e effect of an insult 


without yielding an excuse for resentment, 

Whitney took the letters, and the color mounted 
to his temples, ‘I trust,” he said, ‘that there was 
nothing in the letters, or in the manner of present- 
ing them, that could give offense?” : 

efore answering, Mr. D. turned his eyes upon 
Myra, who sat pale and dismayed in a corner of the 
sofa, made a motion of the head that she should 


leave the room. 


“T have received much kindness from ae family, - 


sir, within the last two months, and cou 


d not leave 


Myra heard no more—a sharp sense of 


ti 
he 


floor. 


rp humilia- 
fe thousand confused thoughts flashed through 
r 


“ 


truly, then he will relent. 


_ said. “Few ladies in America shall give so 
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Humiliating and bitter, indeed, were the thoughts 
that flowed through the young girl’s mind, when she 
awoke from her swoon and found the sweet face of 
her mother ea tee her; proud and keenly sen- 
sitive, she felt as if the dignity of her self-respect 
had been irretrievably outraged. Never in his life 
had yo hee as spoken to her of love, and in all 
her thoughts of him, the idea of passion had never 
once mingled, But now she felt in her innermost 
heart that something stronger and more powerful 
than mere friendship had driven the blood from her 
heart when she heard him so cruelly arraigned for 
feeli and hopes that he had never breathed, per- 
haps had never felt. This knowledge of her own 
heart, thrust so rudely on the young girl, was but 
another pang added to her outraged pride, and for 
days not even the sweet and soothing care of her 
mother had power to console her. 

In this state of feeling Mr. D. left his child and re- 
turned to his legislative duties. The very day 
his departure m home, there came a letter for 
Myra—a letter from the man who now occupied her 
every thought. She broke the sealin the presence 
of her mother, and read such words as made her 
heart thrill and her pale cheek glow again. 

“Nothing but the harsh words of your father 
would have given me confidence to address you so,” 
the letter said; ‘but there was something in those 
words, cruel and cold as they were, that gave me the 
first gleam of hope I have to entertain—hope 
that the great love I feel for you might be returned. 
= only that this hope—it is faint and humble—will 
not be thought Paterna a surely some 
means can be found by which the | See which 
your father exhibits against me be removed.” 

She loved,she was beloved. The weight that had 
bowed down her pride was swept away by that let- 
ter, like mists before a glowing sun. A hopeful and 
oe creature was Myra, and her light heart shook 
off the trouble that had oppressed it asa wild blossom 
casts the dew from its petals. She answered the let- 
ter. Modestly and with sensitive reserve, she vailed 
the affection that thrilled at her heart as she wrote 
to him for the first time, but still Myra answered her 
lover’s first letter, and in all this her confidante was 


that loving and gentle mother. 


“Let us hope for the best,my child,” the fond 
woman would say. “*When your father knows his 
worth as we do, and is satisfied that you love him 
We have but to wait.” 

They did wait, and in the meantime letter after 
letter came and went, thus linking those two young 
hearts more and more firmly together. 

Mr. D. came home at length, and now the true 
reason of his dislike to Whitney became manifest. 
Myra was intended for another. Wealth and 
station, everything that could win the sanction of @ 
proud man, was in favor of her father’s choice, 
and on the ook day of his return he explained his 
intentions and his wishes to the > young rl. 

“You shall have a noble fortune, my child,’ he 
ea 
property to a husband.” 

“*Father!’? answered Myra, and it was wonderful 
how mild and firm the young girl remained, know- 
ing, as she did, how powerful were the interests she 


<3 that sustained her. 
reath, and while her father stood 


And now that it was over, Myra began to tremble; 
for there was something terrible in the flerce an 
pallid rage that held her father for a time mute and 
motionless before her, At length his lips parted, 


and his eyes flashed, 


“Whitney! the ingrate, the impostor, you love!— 
you would marry him against my consent?” 
‘No, I willnever marry any man against your con- 
sent, papa,’’ replied Myra, bursting into tears; for 
her strength had been taxed to the utmost, and she 
was not one to brave a ee wrath unmoved, ‘ 
can remain single, and will, if you desire it; but 
with the feelings that I have for Mr. Whitney, it 
would be a sin should I give one thought to 
another.” : 

Mr. D. gazed on the pale, earnest face of his child 
as she spoke, but there was no relenting in his face. 
Anger, scorn, a thousand wrathful passions. broke 
through its pallor, and he answered in a voice of 
cutting scorn: 

“ And this man, you told me, had never breathed 
a word of love to you in his life.” 

Myra was about to acknowledge the letters that 
had passed between Whitney and herself, for there 


was & seeming justice in the proud man’staunt that ~ 


cut her to the heart; but she thought of her mother, 
of the self-sacrificing mother who had so generously 
risked the displeasure of her husband in sanctioning 
the letters her child received, and she only answer- 
ed, ‘I can never love another, papa.” 

Mr. D. turned away, and began to pace the room. 
His ae were pressed forcibly together, and uncon- 
trollable passion seemed burning in every vein of his 


body. 

“hank God!” he muttered, turning furiously 
upon the terrified girl—‘“ thank Gog, no drop of my 
blood runs in your veins.” 

“Papa! oh papa! this is terrible. Why, in your 
anger against me, say things that are as cruel as 
they are without foundation?” cried Myra, starting 
to her feet, and appro her father. 

“Without foundation! It is true, girl, I say it is 
true. You are not my child!” 

She did not believe him. How could she, poor 
girl; with the household links of many a happy year 
clinging about her heart? One word could not tear 
them away so readily, but the very thought made 
her pale as a corpse, and every nerve of her delicate 
frame trembled. A reproachful smile quivered 
over her lips, and she laid her hand upon the stern 
man’s arm. 

“Oh father! I know that i are only angry; but 
this is too much. It would kill me to hear you say 
that again.” 

Mr. D. turned. Anger was fierce within him still, 
and he took no pity on that pale and tortured girl. 

“As there is a heaven above you, you are not my 
child! Ican prove it—have papers in the house that 
you shall see.” 

A faint cry burst from Myra’s lips. She staggered 
back and fell upon a chair, her eyes distended, and 
fixed wildly upon the stern man, as if she searched 
in those angry features for a contradiction of the 
words he had spoken. She saw nothing there to re- 
lieve the doubt that ached at her heart. 

“Not my father? mamma not my mother?” she 
murmured, and the tears began to rain over her 
white cheeks, She suddenly c her hands and 
stood up. 

“Then whose child am I?” 


p keen and self-accusing, took heceeelr of 
him then. Love, pity, every tender fee me that had 


h 
broken and wretched, ities all her previous ideas 
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“‘ Father—fatherl”’ she said, and her voice bespoke 
in its low and thrilling tones all the anguish he had 
inflicted—“‘ father, tell me, whosé child am I?” 

‘To-morrow, to-morrow!”’ said Mr. D.; “I can go 
through no more to-day.” 

“But is it true thatlam not your child?” said 
Myra, stilf hoping against hope. 

“Tt is true!” he answered; and, rising from his 
seat with an unsteady step, he entered his study. 

A moment after Mrs. D. met Myra on the stairs. 
One glance in her face was enough, “ Myra, daugh- 
ter!’ she exclaimed; “‘ what is this? You are white 
as death—you tremble.” 

‘‘Mother—mother!”’ burst from the lips of the 
oung girl, almost with a shriek; “they tell me that 
am not your child!” ; 
Mrs, D. wasstruck motionless. Marble could not 

pare been more coldly white than her face and 
ands, 

‘** And who—who has told you this?” she faltered. 

‘‘He told me himself—papa—he has the proofs. 
Mother, mother, say in mercy that he is only angry— 
that it is not so!” 

With a wild gesture and a burst of passionate 
tears, the unhapp y girl cast herself into her mother’s 
arms. The poor lady trembled beneath the weight 
of that see ke form. She wove her arms around it; 
she pressed kiss after kiss upon that forehead with 
her cold and quivering lips. She strove, by the 
warmth and passion of her maternal love, to charm 
away the pain and the truth from her daughter’s 
heart, but she said not in words, ‘* Myra, you are m 
child,” and the young girl arose from her bosom u 
terly desolate. 

e morrow came, and ae stood by her father 
in his study, for he was stiliafather to her. The 
escritoir was open before them, and a large pocket- 
book, with the seal wrenched apart, lay upon the 
lid. Mr. D. sat with his head bent and shading bis 
troubled forehead with one hand. Myra held a let- 
ter inher shaking grasp—a letter addressed to the 
man whom she had always deemed her parent, and 
signed by Daniel Clark. She could not read; the 
words swam before her eyes, but she laid her finger 
on the signature and said in a low and husk voice, 
“This name—Daniel Clark—he was my 5 ather.’ 

‘*He was your father!” replied Mr. D. ‘Read, 
read fur yourself.” : : 

Myra forced her nerves to be still. With desperate 
resolution she kept her eyes upon the writing. 
Every word of that letter contained proof that went 
to her heart, She was the daughter of Daniel Clark, 


CHAPTER Xil. 
A MAN’S PASSION, 

Lrrr_z by little, as her shattered nerves could bear 
it, the truth was revealed to Myra. It was asad, 
sad trial, the uprooting of her pure domestic faith, 
the tearing asunder of those thousand delicate fibers 
that had so long woven, and am ey rooted them: 
selves around the parents who had adopted her. 
Love them she did, now, as it seemed, more intense- 
ly than ever, but there was excitement in her a 
a sort of wild, unsettled feeling, that destroyed 
the sweet faith and tran ty of affection. was 
no longer the quiet and serene love which had ape 
around | her from infancy, naturally and without ef- 

? 

sunshine sleeps longest—but something of unrest 
and pain were with itall. In the history of her 

arents she found much to excite her imagination, 

er deep and sorrowful interest. It anit ye 
her with all the vividness of a romance, that kindled 
her fancy, while it pained her to the soul. Then 
came other thoughts and more thrilling anxieties. 
The beloved one, the man of her choice, whom she 
had dreamed of endowing with riches, from which 
she now seemed legally dispo —how would he 
receive the news of her orphanage—of her depend- 
ent state? Alas, how were all her proud and gener- 
_ous visions swept away! And yet, did she doubt his 
love or his pure disinterestedness? Never for a mo- 
ment. Loyal, lofty and unselfish as her own pure 


heart, she knew the beloved of that heart to be. 
She felt assured that. his faith to the dowerless or- 
ag would be kept more sacred than his pledge to 
he heiress. Full of this high trust she wrote to 
Whitney and told him the whole. 

“You sought me,’ said the letter, “‘and loved me’ 
as the heiress of os wealth, as the only daughter 
of a prot and rich man. All at once, as if a flash 
of lig Habe ie Swept across the horizon of my life. 
revealing the truth with a single fie! ples’? find 
myself the orphan of a great and good man, whom I 
remember only 8s the shade of a vision—and of a 
woman, lovely as she had been unfortunate—alive 
still, but kept from her child by bonds that have yet 
proved too strong, even for the hie. of mater- 
nal love. I know that Daniel Clark, my father, was 
supposed to possess great wealth, but I am told that 
he died insolvent, and that in his will neither wife 
nor child was mentioned. Therefore am I an or- 
phan, dependent upon those who are strangers to 
me in blood for the love that shelters me, for the 
wealth that has hedged me in with comforts from 
my cradle up. * * * I am not the person 
whom you _loved—not the person whom two short 
days ago, I believed myself to be. Should Myra 
Clark, orphaned and without inheritance—her very 
birth loaded with doubt, and her hold on an living 
thing uncertain—still claim the faith pledged to 
Myra D., the heiress? No; like the rest, I resign 
this last and most precious hold on the past. You 
are free—honorably free, from all ag oe ytd 
arisi from the faith you hted. all my 


is but an extract of Myra’s letter to Mr. 
Whitney, but it was enough to satisfy her delicate 
sense of honor. It set him free. It relinquished all 
claim upon his faith or his honor. Much there was 
in the letter to melt and touch a heart like his, for 
with a great secret swelling in her breast, she found 
consolation in pouring out the feelings that op- 
pressed her, where she was certain of ag cnn 
And Whitney answered the letter. He had not 
loved the heiress or the lofty name—but the 
noble-minded, the lovely, the beautiful. If she was 
an orphan, so much the better; he would be family, 
wealth, the world to her, He grieved for her sorrow, 
but seemed to revel and rejoice in the idea o 
having her all to himself. This was the tenor of 
Whitney’s reply, and Myra felt no lo: alone—her 
elastic nature gathered up its stre: agair She 
became pres of the pure and holy love, which only 
grew brighter with adversity, and this beautiful 
pride rekindled all her energies. 
Among the fine scenery which lies = the upper 
portions of the Delaware Bay, there is a splendid 
ie 
deeper marks of antiquity and aristocratic owner- 


-place, uplifted above the bay and ecommand- 
enpts > finest the whole coun- 
all around, 


lent repair, bespoke a degree of prosperous wealth, 
eid. a tuxurions taste, seldom fotnd in our primitive 
land, A spacious veranda that ran along the front, 
commanded a beautiful view of the distant bay and 
all the broken shore, for miles and miles on either 
hand, In the whole State of Delaware could not 
have been found, at that day, a gentleman’s resi- 
dence more perfect in itself, or more luxurious in 
its appointments. To this house Mr. D. took his 
family to spend the summer months, and Myra en- 
tered it, for the first time in her life, with a feeling 
of profound loneliness. This noble mansion was to 


ast life, I have nothing left but the simple name of - 


ri 


2 
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have been her inheritance; she had spent all her 
girlhood in the shadows of its walks; she had learn- 
ed to love every tree and flower and shady nook that 
surrounded it—to love them as the home of her pa- 
rents, the home that should hereafter shelter her 
and her children. Now she entered it sadly, and 
with a feeling of desolation. 

With the visitors that came with Mr. D. to his 
country dwelling was a distant relation of the fam- 
ily, his wife, and two lovely children. To these per- 
sons the secret of Myra’s birth was made known, 
and to the lady, young and apparently amiable, 
Myra sometimes fled for counsel and sympathy. 
But to those persons the secret of Myra’s parentage 
cnenee new and selfish hopes that forbade all gen- 
uine open e for the confiding girl: Myra, severed 
by all ties of blood from the family that had adopt- 
ed her, now seemed only an obstacle in the way of 
their own interests. he excessive love still ex- 
pressed for her both by Mr. D, and his angelic wife, 
seemed so much defrauded from the rights of their 
own py tee , and those who had flattered and 
fawned a ey. on the daughter and the heiress, 
now returned the touching confidence of the orphan 
with treachery and dislike. 

. D., in revealing the secret of Myra’s birth 
had, as it were, thrown off all claim to her fili 
obedience, but the peperane girl took no advantage 
of this most painful freedom, Under the sanction 
of her gentle mother—for such Mrs. D. was ever to 
Myra—the young girl hadi still carried on_a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Whitney, and it was decided that 
he should write to Mr. D. and again request per- 
mission to visit the young creature, whv, without a 
daughter's right, had no desire to evade a daugh- 
ter’s obedience. 

Believing the acquaintance between Myra and her 
lover broken off by his own firm opposition, Mr, D. 
had not given up her union with another, which had 
for many years been a favorite object with him. 
His astonishment and ene ee. may, therefore, 
be imagined when the mild and respectful letter of 
Mr. itney reached him at D Place some few 
weeks after the retirement of his family to their 
aoe Bag area It was early in the mornin 
when this letter came, and Mr. D. was alone with 
his relative and guest when he broke the seal. The 
anger that shook the proud man’s nerves, the 
sharp exclamation that sprung from his lips, were 
me by Myra as she passed into the breakfast 
parior. 

“Here, young lady!” said Mr. D, as Myra entered 
the room; “here is a letter from that Whitney 
again—a letter to me—asking permission to visit 
you. : 

Myra drew a deep breath; in her agitation she had 
forgotten that this letter might be expected, and so 
lone as her father’s anger had only this source, she 
could withstand it. 

“Well, papa, and you will answer it?” said the 
young girl, gently, but still with some tremor of the 
voice. 

‘*] will!’ was the angry reply; ‘“¢T will answer it as 
such presumption deserves!” : 

‘ surely, papa, you will not forget that 
Mr. Whitney is a gentleman and deserving of courte- 
ous treatment?” 2 

“| forget nothing,’ was the curt reply; and with- 
out further argument Mr, D, left the room, and in 
half an hour after an old colored man was galloping 
toward Wilmington, with a letter directed to Mr. 
Whitney in his pocket. What that letter contained 


might have been guessed from the hasty and blot-, 
t 


address, had it not been written black as night 
on the angry forehead of Mr. D. when he sat down 
to breakfast that morning. . 

A few days went by—days of keen anxiety to poor 
Myra and ben gautle mother; then was the young 
girl summoned once more to the presence of Mr. D 

he found him white with rage—deeper and more 
terrible rage than his fine features had ever exhibit- 


ed before; a letter was clinched tightly in his hand; 


his fingers worked convulsively around the crushed 

paper as he addressed the hag ole rl, 
“Twice—twice in my life have en insulted, 

girl! By yonr father once—by eeu lover now. He 


iscoming here! He will be in Wilmington in a few 
ig will he? Let him come; but as I live—as I live, 
girl, he shall never leave that place alive! This in- 
sult shall be atoned then and there.” 

Myra shuddered, her pale lips refused to utter the 
words that sprung to them, and she stood before the 
angry man with her hands clasped, but motionless 
asastatue, At length she gathered strength to ui- 
ter a single sentence. 

“Pather, you will not challenge Mr. Whitney? It 
would be terrible; it would kill me.” 

“Tf he comes within my reach, if he dares to in- 
trude his presence even into the neighborhood, he 
shall answer it with his life or mine!” was the stern 


reply. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MYRA’S SACRIFICE. 

Myra turned away trembling and heart-sick; she 
knew that this was no idle threat, no mére burst: of 
vivid passion that would die within the hour. Her 
lover would be in Wilmington in a few days; it was 
a firm but courteous announcement to this effect 
ee had so exasperated the man whom she had just 

eft. 

““Mother—mother, he will not do this thing—he 
will not meet Mr. Whitney with a challenge!”’ cried 
the harassed young creature, throwing herself into 
the arms of Mrs. D., who stood in the chamber of 
her child. : 

‘“T fear it, alas! he deems himself braved and in- 
sulted,” said the good lady, weeping bitterly. ‘Oh, 
Myra! why did we permit Whitney to write—why 
consent to his coming to the neighborhood?” 

“Why, why indeed! if it is but to meet his 
death!” eried the poor girl, wringing her hands. 
‘ But mother, this cannot be; my father will re- 
ent.” 

Mrs. D, shook her head. “‘ Not where he deems his 
honor or authority contemned, my poor girl!” 

» Oh, what can we do—what can we do?” 

‘His anger is so terrible—if you could but give 
u Pg Rigo ae of the man; if you only could, my 
child. 

Myra withdrew from her mother’s arms, her 
slight form seemed to dilate and nerve itself for 
some great effort. The tears hung unshed upon her 
eyelashes, and her lips were pressed firmly together. 

he thoughts that swept across her sweet face were 
quick and painful; she scarcely seemed to breathe, 
- intenss was the struggle within that motionless 

osom. : 

* Mother,” she said, in a low and husky voice, 
‘‘ mother, I will give him up. It is to save his life or 
the life of your husband; I will give him up!” 

While the unhappy lady stood wondering at the 
strange calmness with which these words were 
spoken, Myra passed down-stairs once more, and 
stood in her father’s presence, calm, resolute, but 
very sorrowful. 

‘*Father, I love the man whom you would chal- 
lenge, whom you would force to the extremities of life 
or death. How dearly, how wholly I love him, you 
can never believe, or this agony would have been 
spared me. Father, you know of his coming, he is 
already on the way; thus it is out of my power to 

revent that which so offends you. Let him come; 
et him depart in peace,'and here I solemnly promise 
never to speak to him again. Father,I give him up, 
but it-is to save his life or yours!” 

The young girl ceased speaking; the words she 
had uttered were pronounced hurriedly and with 
firmness, but the white lips, the heavy trouble that 
clouded her eyes with something more touching 
than tears, révealed all the heroism of her sacrifice. 
It was strange to see so much heroism ina sae: a 
gentle and so frail; it was strange that this beau ful 
spirit of self-sacrifice should prove powerless to curh 
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the wrathful bare that possessed the proud man 
before whom she had pleaded; but his answer was 
relentless, 

“No!” he replied. “That which I have said is 
immutable! If this man comes so near my house as 
the next town, he shall answer for the presumption 
with his life, or I will sacrifice mine |"" ; 

_ Myra stood for a moment looking in that frown- 
ing face, and as she gazed her own became painfully 
calm. 

“My father, once again—once again reflect, it is 
more than life that I offer you for this!” she said, 
and her voice grew softer, as if tears were swelling 
in its tones once more. 

“That which I have said I abide by!” was the 
stern reply. ; 

Myra Se on no longer; but turned and left the 
room. In the upper hall she met her mother. 

“Does he relent—will he accept the sacrifice of 
' your offer?” questioned the anxious myth 

“No, mother, he refuses; he seems athirst for the 
life of this noble young man; but I will save him, I 
will save them both,” 

“How, my child? how can you, so frail and help- 
less, struggle against the strong will of your father?” 

“i will leave the house. I will no onger remain 
where innocent and honorable love leads to scenes 
like this.” 

‘*What, leave ae mother—your own fond, too 
‘fond mother? Myra, my child, my child!’ 

“Hush, mother; dear, dear mother; these tears 
they make me weak as an infant. If you weep an 
cling to me thus, mother, my strength may 
fail; and do you not know that death may follow 
—death to your husband or to mine, for is he 
not my staan before God, do you think, sweet 
mother?” 

But Mrs. D. et wept, and clung more fondly to 
her daughter. Myra withdrew herself gently from 

t warm clasp, and went away. On the morrow 
Mr. Whitney would be in Wilmington. and before 


then the young girl had much to accomplish—much 
to suffer.” - fs . 


than the anger of b 


a resolution that required all her courage, and more 
strength than seemed to animate that slender form. 


and with some 
he reached the town the old man entered a dwell- 
ing where he was received by two bright and joy- 
ous-looking young ladies, who greeted him eagerly, 
and inquired for news of his youn mistress, while 
the ol eet was searching in his pockets for a 
hastily-folded billet, which he, at length. produced 
with no little mysterious im: rtance, One of the 
young ladies tore open the bil et, and began to read: 


“Sit up for me to-night, dear girls,” thus the bil- 
let commenced, “ sit os till morning unless I come 
before; you will certa nly see me during the night; 
then I will explain this hasty message. It may 
storm; no matter, I shall surely be with you. 


“Myra.” 


The young ladies looked at each other, wholly ata 

loss to guess the reason of this singular message, but 
' Myra had promised to explain all, and so they allow- 
ed the old man to depart unquestioned, 

Long before the faithful messenger returned, 

yra was standing in the humble dwelling of an 
outdoor dependent in whom she could trust. 

‘‘And you are determined, Miss Myra?” was the 
man’s question as he stood by the door, 

“Yes; obey directions exactly as they are 
given; that is all I require of you. Remember to 
come by the old carriage route, not along the new 
road—you might meet company there.” 


io 


cautious as you could wish.” 

“Tam sure of it,” was the mild and grateful re- 
ply; and with a beating heart Myra went back 
to the house which was soon to be her home no 
longer; , 

The relation whom we have mentioned was still at 
D. Place, and his wife, with her two beautiful chil- 
dren, occupied a room near that be yeh bo igs to 
Myra, and to this room the young girl betook her- 
self after returning from the visit to her humble 
friends. : P : 

Myra found her father’s guest in an easy-chair 


.devoid of strong passions, but selfish in the ex- 
treme, and possessing a sort of gentle craft that 
from its very want of active spirit was calculated to 
deceive. She knew that discontent and disunion 
were active in the dwelling, and after her usual inert 
manner was waiting for some result that might 
prove beneficial to herself and children, When she 
saw Myra enter her room with a glow upon her 
cheek, Sat pale as death about the mouth and tem- 
ples, this woman droo her eyelids to conceal all 
expression of joy this agitation kindled in her 
bosom, but her look was tranquil, her voice full of 
Sympathy as she addressed the young girl: 


she said. 

“You know,” answered Myra, in a sad voice, 
“you know what has passed to-day in this house; 
tell me—for much a ig on your answer—tell me, 
do you believe that if Mr. Whitney should arrive in 
Wilmington to-morrow, my father would find him 
out and ie his cruel threat into execution?” 

* Has he not said it, Myra?” 

“Then if you think so—you who always look on 
events so still and passionless—I' have but to go 
on,’’ said Myra, in accents that bespoke all the grief 
this conviction fastened on her young heart, 

“What do you mean, Myra—what is it you con- 
template?”’ said the confidante, with a gleam of satis- 
faction in her downcast eyes. 

“T am going from this house to-night. 
Mr. Whitney reaches Wilmington, I will see him and 
prevent this meeting.” 

“You, Myra!—you—what will your father say? 
What will the world think?” 5 

“It is to save life!” answered Myra. “My own 
soul tells me that Iam right.” 

The wily confidante dropped her head upon her 
all her apparent apathy, she knew well how to ex- 
cite the resolution of a generous and ardent nature 
like Myra’s, while seeming to oppose it. The. 
arguments that she used as entirely to 
those selfish considerations which were sure to be 
cast away with disdain by the young creature on 
whom they were urged, and Myra went out from 
the interview more impressed than ever with the 
necessity of putting her project into immediate 
operation, - g 

The storm that had been threatening all day came 


tempest, but this scene suited well with the 
ene wild wish for action which swelled in the 
young girl’s heart, even as the elements heaved and 
struggled without. She sat by the window, gazing 
upon the storm; the rain sweeping downward in 
wreaths and sheets of silvery water whenever the 
lightning glared over it; and afar off the distant 
bay, heaving into sight, as it were, from the very 
bosom of darkness, and sinking back again when 
the lightning withdrew from the sweep of its fiery 
wing. ; 

] “ D., full of unrest as the elements, was aye 
the veranda—his face was unnaturally pale in the 
gleam of lightning, and he paced up and down, un- 
conscious or heedless of the water-drifts that now 
and then swept over him. Poor Myra sat watching 
him; the storm within her own breast and the tem- 
| pest without imparted to her spirit a wild and reck- 


“T will be cautious, dear young lady; 1 will be ° 


near the window. She was.a quiet, tranquil woman, . 


“You look anxious, nay, ill, my sweet friend,” 


hand, when she fell into a moment’s thought. With - 


Before © 


on at nightfall with all the rush and violence of a — 


‘ 
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less courage. She stepped out on the veranda; the 

rain beat in her pale face, the lightning glared across 

her eyes, already more than brilliant; she met her 

a in his walk and touched his arm with her cold 
and, 

“Father, father! you have reflected. Oh, pay that 
you will not provoke Mr. Whitney into this death- 
strife when he comes.”’ 

Mr. D. paused for one moment, a shade of irreso- 
lution swept across his features, but it left them 
more pale, more resolute than before; he turned 
away without a word of answer, and Myra disap- 


eared. 
That night, close upon the hour of twelve, a man 
- stood near a back entrance of Mr. D.’s dwelling with 
his ear bent to the door, listening. 
At last, amid the storm. he heard a key turn and a 
bolt withdrawn; then the door swung open and Myra 
appeared wrapped in a large shawl and standing by 
alittle trunk which the slender girl had dragged 
step by step down the lofty staircase. _ 
“Carry it carefully; there is neither lock nor key; 
. it was the only one I could reach,’ she whispered, 
dragging her humble burden toward the man, who 
swung it to his shoulders and disappeared in the 
darkness. 
Awalk of some distance brought them to a car- 
+ riage which stood waiting back of the stables; the 
steps were down, the horses and vehicle all drenched 
with rain, and furiously shaken by the wind, stood 
ready to receive her. She yb eet and breath- 
less, into the frail shelter. er faithful friend was 
about to mount the seat. 
*One word,’ said Myra, bending her white face 
» into the storm; “the turnpike gate—you may be 
known there if the man sees you. If this man calls, 
do not speak; the gate is old, the horses good, the 
carriage strong; be resolute, and drive on as if 
nothing was in the way. Do you understand? 
; _» trample the old gate down, and that without a word. 
i it will open your way back again.” 
: “T will drive through the gate; never fear,’’ was 
the prompt reply, and the man sprung to his 
seat. 


The man was obliged to drive very slowly. for the: 


. night was “= ean dark, and he only kept the road 

by the gleams of lightning that ever and anon 

- . flashed over it. At length they came to the turnpike 

gate that stretched its sodden timbers in a dark line 

r across the road. The tempest was high, and every 

precaution was made to avoid the least noise, but 

the old toll-gatherer had a well-trained and most 

acute ear. Just as the driver was dismounting to 

try the lock of his gate, out came the old man,-half- 

dressed, and with 2 candle in his hand that flared 

out the moment it felt the breath of the tempest. —. 

; “Halloa! who goes there?’ shouted the old -fel- 

low. 

Myra leaned from the carriage: ‘ Not a word— 

aoa whip—down with the gate—but not a single 
wo 2 


A firm’ sweep of the whip followed—a plunge—a 
crash—and then over the broken boards and through 
the black storm, the carriage was swept away. 
Along the dark road it toiled, pelted with rain, half- 
overturned every instant by a sweep of the wind, 
that kept rising stronger and higher, till on every 
hand rose the black, an shadow of many a dark- 
ened dwelling, and in their midst a single light 
gleamed like a star. : 

“They are up—they are waiting!’" exclaimed 
Myra, with a burst of grateful joy, as she saw this 
light. ‘‘Now, my friend—my good, kind friend— 
you must go no further: even they must not see you, 
Stop here; set my trunk on the walk; I will find the 
way myself, now!” 

The man would have protested against this, but 
Myra was firm, and there in that wild storm she stood 
till the carriage was out of sight, Then she seized 
the trunk by the handle, and straining every nerve 
in her delicate frame by the effort. dragged it 
toward a window where she saw two young, beauti- 
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ful faces peering anxiously out, as if they were 
searching for some loved object in the darkness. 

All at once those faces disappeared, a sound of 
ges welcome came toward the door, and the next 
nstant aes panting with fatigue, white as death, 
and drenched through and through, till the rain 
oe like a, rivulet from her garments, was folded 
in the arms of those noble-hearted girls. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WOMAN’S DISAPPOINTMENT AND A MAN’S REMORSE, 

Waite Myra was exchanging her drenched gar- 
ments, and partaking of those refreshments which 
her late and comfortiess ride rendered son cessary, 
she related to her young friends the cause of this 
sudden abandonment of her home; and they, with 
all the warm enthusiasm and vivid romance of 
youth, entered into her feelings and plans, 

‘* And, now,” said Myra, after all had been told 
“let us deliberate on the best step. At daylight 
must start for New Castle, and thence to Baltimore 
in time to prevent Mr. Whitney taking the boat. He 
must not approach Wilmington. Who will go with 
me? Where can I rest for a few hours in secrecy?” 

“Who will go with you? Why, father, of course,” 
exclaimed one of the young girls, entering heart and 
soul into the interests of her friend. ‘‘ Where can 
you rest? Have we not a brother married and set- 
tled at New Castle, who knows and loves you, even 
as we do? His wife will receive you, and joyfully 
enough.” 

Myra arose, her sweet face animated and spark- 
ling with gratitude; she threw her arms around the 
young girl and kissed her. 

“Oh, what friends you are; how I love you,” sho 
said, in her own frank, joyous way, per eg to the 
other sister and pressing her forehead with lipsthat . 

lowed with generous feeling. ‘‘It is worth while 

aving a litte trouble, if it were only to prove such 
hearts as yours. I shall never forget this night; 
never to my dying day.” 

“Oh, it is quite like a romance, Myra,” exclaimed 
the younger of the girls, rape 4 back her ringlets, 
with a lizht laugh. ‘‘Here we had been for hours . 
and hours watching at the window, with the rain | . 
beating and pelting on the glass close to our faces 
and exactly like two characters in anovel. Then 
between the flashes of lightning and the rain that 
absolutely came down in sheets—I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life—you come toiling up to the 
door, like some poorlittie fairy shut out in the storm 
—your face so wet and pale, and your eyes floating 
like diamonds, and your black curls all dripping 
with rain. Upon my word, Myra, there was some- 
thing unearthly about it all.” 

‘* Perhaps it was best,” said Myra, smiling at the 
vivid fancy of her young friend. ‘Had the night | 
been calm and everything quiet, I should have felt 
it more. The storm gave me conrage Had it been 
asoft moonlight evening, when I could have seen 
the old trees, the flowers, and all those swest objects 
that poor mamma and I have loved to look upon so 
often when the moonlight was on them, I could 
hardly have found strength to leave them all. Poor, 
poor mamma, how she will grieve; it will be a sad 
morning for her.” oe . 

Myra bowed her head as she spoke, and her dark 
eyes filled with tears, The young girls gazed upon 
her with saddened countenances. This sorrow, so 
natural, so true, it was something to chill ali their 
light ideas of romance. ‘ 

There was silence for a time, for the young girls 
respected the grief of their friend, then the eldest 
arose and leaning over Myra’s chair, began with 
gentle delicacy to smooth and arrange the light 
tresses that had been so completely disordered by 
the storm: 

““And when you have found Mr. Whitney, Myra, 
when you have prevented the meeting, how will it 


. — too keenly within her. 
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Anxious, hurried, and half ill with excitement, 
. Myra and her companion reached Baltimore just in 


end? Ina wedding and a reconciliation at the great 

Ouse, no doubt,” said the sweet girl, anxious to 
draw her pena from the painful reverie into which 

len. 

“No,” answered Myra, brushing the tears from her 
eyes; “] pEbeCe nothing like a reconciliation. When 
Tabandoned D. Place last night, it was with no 
thoughts of return. I gave up.everything then.” 

“Everything but l.ve—everything but the man 
who loves you,” ea op her friend. 

“Even love—even him—I gave up all. Do you 
think that I have a dream of marrying him now? 
That I intend to surround myself with the vulgar 

tofa ‘runaway match? It wasto save his life 
that Ileft my home. 1 will meet him on the way, 
warn him of my father’s hatred, and free him 
of all the engagements that have existed between 
us, 


‘And where will you go then, dear friend?” 

“I have relatives in the West Indies, as T have 
been told, and I had resolyed toseek their protection 
before leaving home.” 

“Then there will be no wedding after all, and we 
shall lose you altogether!” cried the young girl, 
ae in tears at the thoughts of this abrupt separa- 

ion, 

“‘Not forever; I am sure we sball meet again,” 
answered Myra, casting an anxious glance through 
the window, for the conversation was arousing old 


“* But it will soon be 
daylight. < 


“T have just aroused father, and told him all; he 
will go with you to New Castle,” said the younger 
girl, who had been absent from the room, “The 
stage starts by daybreak.” 

Daybreak! The gray of morning was in the sky 
even then, Instantly there was a bustle of prepara- 
lion in that iittle bedroom, Myra’s garments, that 
had been drying by the fire, were hastily crowded 
into the trunk; a fathom or .two was cut from the 
bed-cord, that her ill-secured baggage might have 
the best protection their means afforded, and at the 
appointed time all was ready for Myra’s departure, 
Amid tears and affectionate embraces Myra parted 
with her young friends, and before the deep blue of 
night had fairly left the sky, she wa. on her route to 
New Castle, 

The stage had no passengers except Myra and 
her kind attendant, so in the stillness of the morning 
she had nothing to distract her thoughts from the 
mournful channel into which they naturally turned. 
The storm had swept over the earth, leaving only 
freshness and beauty behind. The trees that bent 
over the road were vivid with moisture, over which 
the rising sun fell with sparkling and genial 
warmth. 

The atmosphere was full of cool, rich fragrance, 
and every gush of air, as it swept through the pon- 
derous vehicle that bore Myra from her home, was 
delicious to breathe. 

Ever and anon, as the stage followed the windings 
of the highway, Myra could obtain a view of her 
former home; silent, stately and refreshed, as it 
were, by the night storm, it arose before her tearful 
eyes. The proud old mansion, lifted on a terrace of 
hills above the level on which she traveled, could be 
seen for miles and miles around, and thus at every 
turn the noble eg ps of all that she had given u 
were spread out before her gaze as if moc 
her loneliness, or with their grandeur tempt her 
return. ae 

Our young traveler found her friends at New Cas- 
tle willing to aid her, as the generous girls in Wil- 
mington had been. It was arranged that an old 

entleman, father of the lady whose roof had given 
shelter to the young girl, should proceed with her to 
Baltimore, phe with this most unexceptionable es- 
cort Myra set forth. With the gentleman whose 
house she had left, she intrusted a note which was 
to be delivered to Mr. Whitney, should he by chance 
have taken passage in the boat expected in a few 
hours from Palsuaare. 
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time to learn that a gentleman bearing the name of 
Whitney bad taken pasiige in a boat which had 
passed them on their way. : 

Agitated by fresh fears. and wild with dread that 
the meeting between her father and her lover might 
take placein spite of all her efforts, the poor girl 


had no resource but to return with her companion, - 


in the wild hope that her note might reach Mr. 
Whitney at New Castle, and thus prevent his pro- 
ceeding on his route. By the return boat they 
reached the home of their generous friends once 


more, and there to her astonishment and dirmay, . 
“Myra found that a person of like name, but noi the 


Mr, Whitney whom she sought to Siege from per- 
iling his life, had passed through New Castle. 

Tt was now beyond the day appointed for her 
lover's arrival, and, without any knowledge of the 
time when he would pass through Baltimore, Myra 
had no better means of meeting him on the way than 
by remaining quietly with her friends till he should 
reach New Castle. The kind clergyman, who had so 
kindly given his protection to the adventurous girl, 
‘arranged that a strict watch should be kept at the 
landing. Thus day after day passed by, during 
which poor Myra suffered all the irksome pains of 
suspense, hoping, yet dreading the Sppenrence of 
her lover, and haunted with a fear that her incensed 
parent might find out her place of shelter, and thus 
render all her efforts to prevent mischief of no avail. 
But thus harassed and worn out, she had only one 
resource. To wait—wait. To a nature ardent and 
impetuous as hers, this was a weary trial. So long 
as she had any thing to do. the excitement of action 
kept up her courage, but this life of inactive expec- 
tation wore upon her nerves, and she began to droop 
like a bird fettered in its cage. Thus she had lin- 
gered three days, imprisoned by her own free will, 
in the solitude of her chamber, when the event which 
she had most feared brought vew agitation to her 
already overtaxed spivit. After days of vain and 


anxious search her parents had Yound out the place _ 


of her retreat, 


it often happens that persons of strong and pew: | 


erful organization become the slaves of their own 
will, and act in opposition to their best feelings and 
cool judgment, merely because that will has been 
expressed. Pride, stern, commanding pride, such 


as must have been the characteristic of a man like | 


man 
had wrestled with his better feelings an Ge had 


ound- 


reat magnanimity, be longed to make reparation 
0 his child. The half.of his 


He would not believe in the effect of his own -. 


- enabled to obtain. 


_ sage faithfully, 
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Thus day followed day, and at length the sus- 
pense, which had become terrible to bear, was 
relieved; Myra’s retreat at New Castle was made 
known to Mr, D. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A HAPPY DENOUEMENT. 


We have said, that in the house of Mr. D. there 
was a relative and guest, to whom the departure of 
Myra from her home opened hopes of influence and 
ultimate gain, which were strong enough to arouse 
all the cupidity of his nature. This man had, with 
insidious meekness, reanimated the disquiet of the 
household, and with his soft words and silky manner, 
poured oil on the wrath of Mr. D.. when he saw it 
pean to the generous dictates of affection He 

ad excited the fears which drove Myra from her 
home, through the soft duplicity of his wife, and 
now it was his great desire to prevent an interview, 
or the Jeast chance of reconciliation between the 

oung girl and her parents. This man had found 
tittle difficulty in tracing Myra from the first, but 
his knowledge was kept secret until he found that 
Mr. D was certain to hear of her movements from 
other sources; then he openly claimed the merit of 
great exertions in finding out her place of shelter, 
and volunteered, with the most disinterested air 
imaginable, his influence in persuading the young 
girl to return home. 

Glad to save himself the humiliation and pain of 
entreaties, from which his proud nature revolted, 
Mr. D. was well pleased to accept the friendly offer, 
and it was this man’s arrival at New Castle, that 
startled Myra from the little repose she had been 
Mr. D. had au®horized his mes- 
senger to induce Myra’s return by gentle persua- 
sion, by frank and generous promises that all should 
be forziven, all forzotten. 

Myra saw this man, and he gave Mr. D.’s mes- 
even the caressing words of Mrs. 
D. were not withheld; but when he saw tears swell 
re and fillthe fine eyes which Myra turned upon 
him as he gave the message—when he saw a gush 
of passionate tenderness sweep across her face, the 


‘man changed gradually in his manner. His eye,’ 


his downcast look, the compression of his mouth, 
all told that something had been kept back. He 
seemed struggling with himself, and Myra saw 
that all was not as it should be 

After much anxious questioning, the man con- 
sented to speak, but it was only out of the deepest 
aud most self-sacrificing friendship to her. It was 
periling the favor of Mr. D. forever, but still he 
would speak. He woul! not urge a creature so 
young and lovely to rush blindfold into the power of 
@ man exasperated as Mr. D was against her. True, 
all these promises had been sent; but in reality, the 
hate of her father had only bsen aggravated against 
Mr. Whitney by her flight. Mr. D. was implacable 
as ever, and instead of receiving his child with kind- 
ness, his sole desire was to win ‘her by false protes- 
tations into his power azain, and then punish her 
with all his haughty strength. 

All this was repeated with the most perfect ap- 

sarance of sincerity. The truth seemed to have 
een wrested from this man’s heart, only by the 
solemn obligations of friendship. Myra was very 
fateful for his friendly warning, and the traitor 
eft her strengthene) in her purpose. but with an 
aching and desolate heart. : 

Not an hour after this interview, Mr Whitney ar- 


‘rived at New Castle. Various reasons for delay had 


kept him behind his appointment, but Myra’s agent 
had been vigilant, and her note reached him as he 
seft the boat.. He came directly to the residence of 
her friend, igndrant of .all that had transpired to 
drive Myra from the protection of her own home 
Mr. Whitney had left the young girl gay, blooming 
and brilliant, with joyous anticipations—she met 
him now pale and drooping, her eyes heavy with 


_ tears, her form swayed by the weight of her grief, 
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like the stalk of a flower on which the dew has fallen 
too heavily. 2 ; 

* And now,” he said, when she had told him all, 
“there is but one course for us to pursue, and that, 
thank H+ «'sn, is one to secure our appiness. This 
mani “your father and has no legal authority 
over $4 ¥# . fd will not speak of his injustice to me—of 
his ha’’).ess to you—for in former years I know 
that he 148 been kind.” ; 

Myra’s eyes filled with grateful tears. There was 
something in this gentle forbearance that touched 
her deeply. 


“Tet us be united now, Myra; no one has authori- 


ty over you. Iam, in all things, independent!” 

It was hard to resist that pleading voice, those eyes 
so full of Lae tenderness, but Myra drew away 
her hand with an air of gentle dignity, and a painful 
smile parted her lips. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘no, I am here of my own will, 
unsolicited, unexpected. It must not be said that 
your wife ran away from her father’s roof only to be 
married.” 

The prov? 7elicacy with which this was spoken—so 
earnest 1) ~ linplicity—left no reom for a doubt. 
Mr. Whituey did not plead with her, though greatiy 
disappointed; he merely took her hand, with a smile, 
and said: 

“But this seems like rejecting me altogether. 
Surely: there is too much of pride here. Would you 
suffer thus to save a life, and then render that life 
valueless, Myra?” 

The color came and went on Myra’s pale cheek. 
Now that he was by her side, her hand in his, those 
eyes upon her face, the poor girl felt how impossible 
it was to part from him forever. 

_“T have friends—relatives in the West Indies,”’ she 
said; “let me goto them, Come to me there, with 
the frank and full consent of your parents to our 
union, and I will be your wife.’ 

“No, not there, not so far. In Philadelphia—let 
me place you under the protection of your friends 
there, I will visit my parents—their presence and 
full consent shall sanction our marriage Will not 
this arrangement satisfy even your delicacy, be- 
loved?” 

Again the warm rose tinge came and went on 
Myra’s cheek, and the tears that still swam in her 
eyes grew bright as diamonds with the smile that 
broke through them. 

** Yes,’ she said, ‘‘ this is enough.” 


Three ~ “rs from that time Myra and her lover 
were on '' way to Philadelphia, but the good 
clergyms and his wife went with them from New 


Castle, awd left their charge with her friends, while 
Mr. Whitney proceeded to the home of his parents. 

And now, when the necessity for resistance was 
gone, the reaction of all this wild excitement swept 
over and prostrated her. Like a plant that keeps 
green so long as the frost is in its leaves, but withers 
and droops with the first glow of sunshine, her 
strength gave way, and there was atime when her 
very life seemed in jeopardy. 

Thus weak and feeble, poor Myra lay upon her 
couch in the quiet gloom of her siek-chamber, and 
shrinking from the slightest sound, with that sensi- 
tive dread which was itself a pain, she heard a noise 
upon the stairs. It seemed like the hesitating tread 
of aman, blended with the eager and suppressed 
remonstrance of some person who desired to check 
his progress. Myra began. to tremble. She lifted 


her pale hand, put back: the tresses from her . 


temple, and made a faint effort to lift her head from 
her pillow, but in vain, 
My chid—my child refuse to see her father? I 
will not believe it!” 
“Father! father!” broke from the lips of that 
eos and she sunk on her pillow gasping for 
Ail was hushed, then the door opened softly, and 
through the gloom which hung around her couch, 
Myra saw the stately form of the old man who had 
so long been her father. His face was pale, and 


i i a 


———— 


—— 


tears stood upon his cheek, as he bent down and 
kissed her forehead. Myra smiled, and drawing a 
deep breath, closed her eyes, and then opened them 
with a look of touching love. “1 
“Father!” 
“My child!” j EO 
The old man sat down with her hand “ys, and 
began smoothing the slender fingers wi other 
alm. as he had done so often in her childadod. This 
ittle act brought a world of pleasant old memories 
back to Myra’s heart, one after another, like drops 
of cool dew upon a half-blighted flower, She turned 
Bently, and placed her other hand in the old man’s 
palm. 
He bent down and kissed the two little hands he 
clasped in his. 
‘And mamma?” whis 
“Your mamma has been pining for her child, 
Myra, and I am here to take you home again.” 
‘But Ppa’ hate him—you—you—” The poor girl 
broke off with a shudder. 
“No, I will like him for your sake, love!’ was the 
nn) ob 


kind repl x 
: Mough the 


Myra loisedl her eyes, and tears bre 
The old man now smiled, as he saw the tremulous 


red Myra. 


dark lashes. 


joy his words had brought to that pale face. 


We will have the wedding at D. Place, and when 


. Zou go away again, Myra, it must not be without a 


lessing.”’ F 

“Oh, papa, lam so happy,’’ whispered the poor 

irl, drawing a deep breath. She did not unclose 
Ser eyes again, but a sweet _placidity stole over her 
face, and she fell into a calm sleep, the first that 
ae visited hér eyelids in many a long day and 
night. 

Never had D. Place looked more beautiful than it 


appeared on the Gay when Myra returned to it, with | 
The fine old building, with allits | 


her happy father. 


surrounding trees, was bathed in a flood of sunshine 
that hung over the whole landscape like the mist of 
a bridal vail. The servants were all out to receive 
their young mistress as ne alighted from the car- 
riage; Myra had smiles for all; but as ber eyes fell 
upon the gentle mother, who had loved her so devot- 
edly, the young girl broke away, her cheeks glowing, 
ber eyes full of tears, and threw herself into the arms 
that were joyously opened to receive her 

““Oh, mamma, I never expected to be so happy 
again!’’ she cried, pecs “eg her curls and gazing 
upon the face of her mother with a1 thrilling 


affection. ‘ But you are pale, mam*iort e 
‘No, not now; but I am very, very fisspy, Myra. 
“Bub I have only brought her home thmt she may 


leave us again,” said Mr. D., with a frank smile. as 
his wife held out one hand to welcome him, while 
the other still clung to her child. ; ; 

“J know, 1 kvow; but that is quite a. different 
thing,” answered the bappy mother, drawing Myra 
into the house. 

Mr. D. was not a man to make partial atonement 
for an error. A prompt and urgent request was for- 


warded to Mr. Whitney and _his nape that they | 


should make D. Place, and not Philadelphia, the 
destination of their journey. Meantime every ar- 
rangement was commenced for the wedding, and 
thus Myra’s path of life lay among blossoms and in 


n. 

"hitney came at last, and with him the re- 

Mr, W Ps hose consent to his son’s marriage 
given. ~ ‘ 
ve seen 


sve staircase in her bri 
down the masé'v petite figure, gr 


Myra Clark as she came 
dress that 
ful as a 


wedding-night. ered still more ethereal by the misty | 


The fragrance of a few 


oe gn i 

er small foot, 

soaks seemed to touch 
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grace she met him; the glow upon her cheek took 
a deeper rose-tint as she laid her small hand in his. 

The bridegroom was very tail, and this gave to 
Myra a look still more feminine and childlike, as she — 
stood by his side. 

“Are you ready, dearest?’ he said, bending gently 
over her. 

She gave a faint start, and lifted her large brown 
eyes to his with a smile of such deep love and holy 
trust, as seldom-‘looks up from a soul. merely 
human. That smile was answer enough. The next 
moment they stood within the broad light that 
flooded the drawing-room. A few words—a few 
murmured blessings—perchance a few tears—for 
the tears of affectionate regret are sometimes the 
brightest kes that can be cast at the feet of a 
bride—and then Myra Clark became a wife. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE STRICKEN HOME. ; 

In a quiet village of New York, Myra Whitney 
made her home with the man who had won her 

ainst So much opposition and amid so many trials. | 
She had cast off the splendor of her old life, and, 
sharing the fortunes of her husband, began a new | 
and still more noble existence; but directly came 
one to the little Eden with news that would hence- 
—— and forevermore drive quiet away from her 

ome. f 

Aman who was well acquainted with the frauds 
that had been So on the infant heiress, sought 
out the young bride and told her of the vast wealth 
illegally withheld from her by the executors of 
Daniel Clark’s estate—told her of that which 
stirred’ the proud blood in her veins more warmly 
than any idea of wealth could have done—the doubt 
that had been craftily thrown on her own legitimacy. 
and thus on the fair fame of her mother. ‘ 

From that day all hope of he es fled from her 
happy home. A stern duty was efore her—that of 
retrieving the wrongs heaped on her mother, and of 
wresting the honorable name of a father, whom she 
worshiped even in his memory, from the odium that ~ 
had been fastened upon his actions. Joined to all 
this, was the natural ambition of a high-spirited and 
proud young woman to claim her true in 
the world, and to endow the man of her choice with 
wealth, justly her own, but of which he had been all 
unconscious at the time of their marriage; and now 
commenced that stern strife between justice and 
fraud which has for so many years made the ro- 
mance of our courts. With her husband Myra 
went to New Orleans, and there gathered up those | 
threads of evidence which laid the iniquity which 
bad darkened her whole life, bare before the world. 
There she found Madame De Gordette, her mother, 
the Zulima of our story, and there, for the first 
time, she learned all the domestic romance of her 
own history. The anguish that had followed her 
mother, the remorse and solemn restitution that 
had marked the closing hours of her father’s life. 

But the vast eed of Danie) Clark had been 
scattered far an wide by the men who had taken it 
in trust. The personal: proce. had melted awa 
first, then tract after tract of land, block upon block 
of real estate had followed, till the claimants, most 
of them innocent purchasers, might be counted by 
hundreds. But the greater the obstacles that pre- 
sented themselves, the more resolute became this 
young creature in the advocacy of her own just 
cause. All necessary evidence of the existence of a 
last will and of its destruction was secured; witnes- 
ses of Zulima’s marriage with Daniel-Clark in Phila- 
delphia still existed. The movher herself, though 
shrinking from the cruel publicity of her wrongs, 
gave such aid as her naturally shrinking nature, ~ 
now rendered almost timid by suffering, would per- 
mit. Men of influence, struck by the sublime spec- 
tacle of a fair young creature. with scarcely the 
physical strength of a child, entering courageously 
on a battle where such fearful odds prevailed against 
her, came generously to her support, ; 


; 
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But in the midst of her first struggle she had for- 
gotten to be age indeed precaution was scarcely 
natural to that early period of her life. By adop- 
tion she had become a child of the North, but the 
warm, genial glow of her blood, still sympathized 
with the sunny climate to which she had moved, 
fearlessly, with her little children at the most dan- 
gerous season of the year. 

- But her husband was a Northern man by birth, 
and he did not assimilate readily to the hot, moist 
climate of New Orleans. The excitement into which 
he was thrown doubtless added to the causes which 
oppressed him; in the midst of his sh ae in the 

bloom and force of his manly youth, Whitney 
was struck down among the first victims that the 
yellow fever seized upon that year. 

They were living at a hotel in the heart of the 
city, with no home comforts around them, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of enemies—-such as spring 
from hotly-contested law-suits where many persons 
are interested in the defense. To all those persons 
who had in any way attained a claim on the proper- 
ty of Daniel Clark, his daughter was, of course, held 
as an aggressive enemy—a woman who had come 
with her ambition and her doubtful claims to disturb 
the tranquillity of a great city. Many of these per- 
sons, having bougbt the property they possessed in 
good faith, really felt her action to be a great wrong 
—théey had no means of knowing the facts of a case 
over which so many legal minds have struggled, 
and naturally sided with their own visible interests 
pes ety the fair claimant. Thus the yellow fever 
which struck her husband down in a single hour, 
found Myra in the midst of enemies such as few wo- 
men have ever encountered. 

All day Myra had been lonely and sad, her chil- 
dren felt the heavy effects of the climate, and her 
own bright energies seemed yielding themselves to 
the enervating influences that surrounded them. 
Sometimes in the great struggle that she had com- 
menced so bravely, Myra felt the painful reaction 
which ay she from a long strain upon the energies. 


That day she had been thinking of her pretty home 
in the North, of its quietude, its cool thickets, and 
the great forest-trees that overshadowed it. 
the house was a spring of water—one of those nat- 
ural outgushes of crystal waves which children love 
to play near, and whose flow is remembered as the 
sweetest music in the world afterward. In the’ heat 
and closeness of her room, Myra’s thoughts had 
been constantly going back to thisspring. The chil- 
dren also had prattled about it between themselves, 
and once had joined in a pretty petition to the lan- 
guid mother that they might go back again and play 
out-of-doors. 

Myra felt the tears come to her eyes as she an- 
swered them; there was no real cause for this de- 
pression, but it had fallen heavily upon her all day, 
she felt like snatching up her little ones and fleeing 
with them to the northward, where they might all 
breathe and langh freely. 

While the young wife was in this strange mood, 
the door opened and her husband came in. She 
glanced up in his face smiling a welcome, but his 
eyes were heavy, and a hot crimson burning on 
either cheek startled her. P ; 

She put the children aside, and seizing his hand, 
gave another terrified look in his face. He tried to 
smile, but instantly lifted a hand to his forehead and 
groaned aloud. . 

‘What is this, my husband—are you ill, or have 
you been walking in the hot sun?” . 

He withdrew his hot hand from her clasp, and 
sharply ordered the children back as they came 


_ laughing toward him. 


“Ah! now Iam sure you must be ill,’ she said, 
hushing her children; ‘‘who ever saw you cross be- 
fore, my Whitney, above all things, to them?” 

‘*They must not come near me—send them away, 
and go yourself,” he said, huskily. 

‘* What, I—I go away?’ cried the young wife. 

“For their sake—for your own, Myra,” he said, 


Near: 


ushing her away; “‘ child—child, it is the fever that 
s upon me,” ‘ 

She looked at him eagerly, almost wildly; her 
pale lips fell apart and her cheek grew cold as 
snow. 

“Take the children away,” she said, motionin 
backward with her hand to a mulatto girl who stoo 
looking on. ‘ Take them quite away into your own 
room, Agnes, and be still.” 

The little ones went reluctantly and with tears 
standing in their wild eyes. 

Myra forgot her children, forgot everything in the 
frightful symptoms that burned on her husband’s 
face and shot fire into the hands she clasped and 
wrung in her own. 

‘*Oh, husband! my husband, it is not that—not 
the fever, God help us! You have been in the heat 
—you are tired out; a glass of ice-water and a little 
rest will drive this headache away!” 

“Oh, it is terrible, Myra; my temples seem split- 
ting with the pain,” he murmured, holding his head 
between both hands and reeling to and fro. “It is 
death! Oh, Myra, I fear it is death!” 

She began to tremble in all her limbs, a wild terror 
broke into her brown eyes, giving them an unearthly 
brightness. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t! The bare idea kills me!’ she 
pleaded, flinging her arms around him. 

He struggled and tried to force her away, but the 
fire of disease and the power of her great love were 
stronger than his confused will. She drew him 
toward the bed and forced him down to the pillows, 
praying him to be quiet and try and sleep. 

While he lay moaning on the pillows, she ran for 
ice-water and gave it to his hot lips, bound his fore- 
head with wet napkins, and strove, in her sweet, 
feminine way, to assuage the pain which had seizec 
so fiercely upon him. To have seen that slight crea- 
ture acting as a nurse to the being she most loved, 
you would hardly have believed it possible that she 

ossessed sufficient energy to take a controlling 
ead in one of the most important law-cases that 
ever astonished our country—that she had breasted 
difficulties and outlived discouragements before 
which strong men might have retreated without a 
forfeiture of courage. In that sick-room she was 
gentle as childhood, but quick as lightning to seize 
upon any means of mitigating the pain that held 
that young man as in the embrace of a fiend. 

Hour after hour she watched in that sick-chamber. 
The doctor came, ordered the usual remedies, and 
went away again, with a heart that felt little and a 
face that told nothing at all. His course of practice 
was unvaried; the same medicine in almost every 
case; copious bleeding; vague, wild hopes in the 
loving hearts that ached around the bed; then the 
last fatal symptom and death—thus it went, day 
after day. e 

Poor Myra! how she searched that man's leaden 
eyes for some little gleam of hope when he eame 
into that sick-chamber! how eagerly she strove to 
read features that nover chanzed to a thought or a* 
feeling, even when death stood close by! Still she 
would not despair; had not every obstacle given 
way to the force of her own will so far in her life— 
was she to be baffled and conquered now? To her 
warm heart if seemed impossible that death could 
strike a form so full of manly strength, or that she 
coull live an hour after him if the great calamity 
did come. 

One day—it was less than a week after the first 
attack—Myra was called to the bedside of her hus- 
band. A great and terrible change had come upon 
that splendid form; the flesh had seemed to melt 
away from his limbs like mist from the uplands: his 
eyes were hollow; the skin upon his forehead a yel- 
lowish brown. 

“ Myra, my poor wife!” 

She bent down and kissed the fever-stained fore- 


ead. 
““My husband! you are better: there, the bright- 
ness is coming back to your eyes.” 
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tor Myra, no; I feel strangely, but not bet- 


A movement of impotent sorrow revealed the 


struggle with which the poor woman strove to dis- 


Prove this truth to her heart. 
“Don’t say that—you don’t understand; _wait 
EH She doctor comes, he will tell you that I am 
Sunt then the doctor came in from his rounds in 
the infested city. The young wife appealed to him, 
with her mournful eyes trembling with an awful 
dread as his fingers touched the pulse, 
** Oh, doctor! is he better?” 
Yes, undoubtedly !” 


Myra burst into tears; the invalid brightened a lit-° 


tle, then turned his face on the pillow, and great 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

., No, doctor,” he murmured, “no!” 
h is my opinion we have everything to hope 

ere, madam. Let us take a little more blood, and 
all will go on well.” 
qeandages were brought; the sharp lancet bit its 
a ay a third time into those hot veins, and directly a 
: ihe bore out a great white toilet-bowl frothing 
ren with the red life drawn from a frame already 

xhausted with its battle against the fever. 
& here, madam,” said the doctor, laying the 

ounded arm of his patient tenderly on the counter- 
Pane. “He will do well now, have no fear; I wi 
{top in this evening; follow the old directions and 

eep him quiet.” 

yra followed the man, whom she looked upon as 
Something more than human, into the hall. | 
Ah, doctor, are you sure that he is better—it was 

not done to cheer him up?” she cried, while her poor 
i began to quiver with the fear that crept over 


ba Nothing of the sort, dear lady. He is doing well 

Meh. but take care of yourself.” 
leo Smiled on him through her tears. ‘‘ God 
the pou, for this comfort,” she said, leaning over 

ye baluster. 

Rages he wasgone, Myra ran into the room where 
athe lildren were kept safe from contagion, and 
boeing them to her bosom, lavished rapturous 

aresses on their smiling faces. 
bl He is better—he is better, my darlings; he, your 
: Rasen, blessed papa. Kiss mea thousand times, 
th when T am gone go down on your knees so, with 

ese angel faces lifted to heaven, and thank God— 
do you understand, children?—thank God, that papa 
is better and will live.” ‘ 

The children obeyed her, and dropping on their 
a pees, lifted their pretty faces heavenward, like the 

erubs we see in Rapbael’s pictures, looking the 
i Say they had no language to utter. | 
back n Myra, having subdued her great joy, wént 
b, ck to the sick-room again. How still and deathl, 
a4 ay under the white cloud of sunshine that brood: 

over the bed! Myra held her breath, and listened 
ar Some sign of improvement, His eyes were 
ti osed, and his lips shrunk together and closed mo- 

Onless in their golden pallor. How the heart of 
a st fond woman cheated itself. His languid still- 

aywasa good sign to her, 

Softly 1, cue Whispered, sitting down by the bed, and 
no y clasping his feeble hand. ‘‘Thereis no pain 
Ww; he rests sweetly.” ; 
recameard her and clasped her fingers with feeble 
Wa lgnition, but did not speak or attempt to utter 4 
and. Still the great tears rolled down his face, and 
© knew he was conscious. 
hus two or three hours passed and then the fever 
arew rampant again, and fell upon that weak form 
ike a vampire, drinking up all the life that the lan- 
i had left. Myra began to be frightened, and 
Oped impatiently for the doctor to come, There 


bo something in the case that she could not under: ' 
8 : 
At last the physician came and with that slow 


method which is so irksome to an impatient heart, . 


he came to the bed, felt of the patient’s pulse, lai 
his hand gently down, and turned away mutterin 
that she might go on as before; there were no fre: 


' directions to give. ‘ 


Now the pans opened his eyes, and fixed them 
with mournful reproach on the doctor’s face; he did 


not attempt to speak, but the great tears gathered 


slowly in his eyes, and the dark lashes closed 


again, 

As: usual Myra followed the doctor out of the 
room, i 

“Tell me,” she said, “ he is no worse—he is getting 
well; there is no danger now.” 

Tbe doctor drew on his glove, smoothing it.to the 
hand, while she was speaking. 

“There is no hope, my dear madam—not a gleam. 
He must die before morning. Did you not observe 
the black on his lips?”’ 

‘Die before morning—my husband? Oh,no! you 
want to see if I have all the courage people talk 
about; but-you see, doctor, lama poor little cow- 
ard. One does not fight with death. Don’t you see 
how I tremble? Don’t, don't carry this any further. 


{’m not very strong, and—and—oh, my God! my — 


God! why don’t you speak to me?” 

“Indeed, my poor iady, I have nothing more to 
say; it would give me great satisfaction to ave you 
hope if I had any myself. But the last fatal symp- 
tom has come, no skill on earth can save him, 
HF nae a question of time now—hardly that, in 

act.”’. 

The doctor was going down-stairs as he spoke, 
for he would gladly have avoided the anguish that 
came like a storm into that white face, but Myra 
sprung after him, seizing hold of hisarm. | 

‘Oh, doctor! oh, doctor!’ she cried, gasping for 
breath, ‘is this true?” ; : 

“Indeed, 1 regret to say it, but nothing could be 
more certain.” ; “> 

Her hand dropped from his arm, her whole being 

w cold till the icy chill penetrated to her heart, 
She watched him, as he glided down the stairs, with 
astrained and wild look, Then she turned and went 
into the chamber where her husband lay dying. 

When Myra came forth again she was a widow. 
In one of those cemeteries hemmed in by moss- 
grown walls and filled with gloomy verdure, they 
laid the young husband down to bis long rest. A 
pale little woman with two fair children wonde i 
at their black crape dresses, stood by silent an 
filled with a dreary wonder that it fook so little time 
to render a human life desolate. There was no noisy 

rief in that solemn inelosure: the little children 
foul their breath in vague awe. The mother looked 
on as if those strange men were burying her 
heart, which she could never rescue back from the 

rave. F * 7 
. Years went by—life. made its inevitable claims, 
and the great battle of the law went on, which Myra 
fought out in behalf of the ee who were dead 
ana the children of her husband. In the course of 
this struggle, a brave old man, one who had served 
bis country well, and stood at the head of its armies, 
laid his heart and his well-earned fame at her feet, 
and she became his wife. A few years and he, in 
the very city which had proved so fatal to her first 
love. laid down amid his ripe honors, and died, bless- 
ing her with his last - on 
still—indomitable still—untiring fights the great 
battle of life alone, and ere lon will prove that the 
life-struggle of Myra Clark 
without its victories, and that energy, everfina deli- 
cate woman, can at last overtake justice. 


THE END. 


ord on earth. And now she . 


aines has not been | 
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POCKET EDITION. 


THIRTY-TWO OCTA vo PAGES. 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY. 


A FIFTY CENT NOVEL FOR FIVE CENTS! 


Each issue a. complete and unabridged novel, covering the field of Love and Society 

Romance, by an author of established reputation—perfectly pure in tone, spirited and 

captivating in so as the title ‘* Waverley ” implies, Everything to please and nothing 
to avoid— 


WHOL” SOME, VIGOROUS AND FRESH. 


No inferior or exceptionable productions; no tedious narrative of weak sentimentalism; 
ae. nothing but good strong stories of to-day! ; 


} — + 


1 2B oe e a Day}; or, The Mystery of Winifred Leigh. By Mrs. Mary Reed 
Crowell. 


The A a fe; or, The True and the False, By Bartley T. Campbell. Ready 
une ad. j 


Was It Love? or, Collegians and Sweethearts. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
Ready June 10th. 


Married in Haste 3 or, A Young Girl's Temptation. By Rett Winwood. 
Ready June 17th. 


Will She Marry Him ? or, The Masked Bride. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
; Ready June 24th. 


His Lawtul Wife; or, Myra, the Child of Adoption. By Mrs. Ann §, Stephens, 
Ready July 1st. 


A Fair Face}, or, Out in the World. By Bartley T. Campbell. Ready July 8th. 
A Mad Marriage 3 or, The Iron Will. By Mary A. Denison. Ready July 15th. 


A Daughter of Eve r,Blinded. by Love. By Mrs. Mary. Reed Crowell. 
Ready July 22d. ig 


The Broken’ Betrothal; or, Love versus Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 
' Ready Sulyegpth. 


Whe Waverley Library, is for scle by all newsdealers, five cents per copy, cr 
sent by mail on receipt of six cents each. 


Beadle and Adams, babes gt 
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